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New Books Published by Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, & Rivington. 


NEW NOVELS, 
NOW READY, AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
In 3 vols). MR. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL, SUNRISE: a Story of These Times. 
A FOURTH EDITION is Ready of MARY MARSTON. By George MacDonald. 3 vols., 3ls. 6d. 
FLOWER o’ the BROOM. By the Author of “Rare Pale Margaret.” 3 vols. 


AN ENGLISH SQUIRE. By C. R. Coleridge, Author of ‘‘ Lady Hetty,” “Hanbury Mills,” &c. 3 vols., 


31s. 6d. 


A THIRD EDITION is Ready of A SAILOR’S SWEETHEART. By W. Clark Russell. 3 vols. 
The NEW ADDITION to LOW’S STANDARD SIX-SHILLING NOVELS is 
BEN-HUR: a Tale of the Christ. By L. Wallace. Small post 8vo, 6s. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITIONS of JULES VERNE’S NOVEL. 


MICHAEL STROGOFF, the COURIER of the CZAR. By Jules Verne. With Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
MICHAEL STROGOFF. In 2 parts. Boards. With Illustrations. 1s, each. 


THE STORY of a SOLDIER’S LIFE; or, Peace, War, and Mutiny. By Lieut.-General Alexander Ewart, C.B., 


Aide-de-Camp to the Queen from 1859 to 1872. In 2 vols., demy 8vo, with Two Chromo-lithographs, cloth extra, price 32s. 


NICE and HER NEIGHBOURS. By the Rev. Canon Hole, Author of ‘A Book about Roses,” “Little Tour 


in Ireland,” &c, With many charming Illustrations of the Scenery in and around Nice. Square 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 16s. 


THE STORY of a MOUNTAIN. By E. Reclus, Author of the “Nouvelle Geographie Universelle,” “The 


Earth,” &c. Translated by BERTHA NESS. Square 8vo, with many Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 


WEBER. By Sir Julius Benedict. Dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty the Queen. New Volume 


of the Biographies of the Great Musicians. Edited by FRANCIS HUEFFER. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s. 


SCHUBERT. By H. F. Frost. New Volume of the Biographies of the Great Musicians. Edited by Francis 


HUEFFER. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s. 








Also now ready, small post 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 


WAGNER. By Francis Hueffer, Editor of the “Great Musicians” Series. 


Also now ready, small post 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 


ROSSINI, and the Modern Italian School. By H. Sutherland Edwards. 
THE LIFE and WORK of WILLIAM AUGUSTUS MUHLENBERG. By Anne Ayres. Demy 8vo, cloth 


extra, with Portraits, price 16s, This Biography of the Great American Philanthropist will have an interest for many English readers. 


THROUGH AMERICA; or, Nine Months in the United States. By W. G. Marshall, M.A. 1 vol., demy 


8vo, 21s. [ Now ready. 
This Work is embellished with nearly 100 Woodcuts illustrative of Scenes in the Utah Country and the famous Yosemite Valley, the Giant Trees, New York, Niagara, San Francisco, 
&c.; and contains a Full Account of Mormon Life, as noted by the Author during his Visits to Salt Lake City in 1878 and 1879. 
_ Extract rrom THE Work :—‘‘ Mormonism has now become so firmly established in the United States that it is important, at the present time, when so many of our poor and 
ignorant countrymen are yearly conveyed to Salt Lake City, to call attention to some of the evils to which Mormon emigrants to Utah are exposed.” 


COMPLETION of BRYANT’S Great Work, The HISTORY of the UNITED STATES, from the First Dis- 


covery of the Western Hemisphere by the Northmen to the End of the Civil War. Preceded by a Sketch of the Prehistoric Period and the Age of the Mound Builders. By 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT and SYDNEY HOWARD GAY. In4vols., imp. 8vo, cloth extra. Containing in all 1,097 Text Cuts, 17 Steel Plates, 52 Full-Page Woodcuts 
and 25 Maps and Plans. Price of the Four Volumes, £8; or £2 per Volume. 


EPISODES of FRENCH HISTORY. Edited, with Notes, Genealogical, Historical, and other Tables, by 


GUSTAVE MASSON, B.A. 
1. CHARLEMAGNE and the CARLOVINGIANS. [Ready. 3. FRANCIS I. and the EMPEROR CHARLES V. [ Ready. 
2. LOUIS IX. and the CRUSADES. [ Ready. 4. FRANOIS I. and the RENAISSANCE. [In a few days. 


aa s *,* Other Volumes in preparation, 
The abovo Series is based upon M. Guizot’s “ History of France.’”? The Volumes are choiccly Lllustrated, contain Maps, and are printed and bound in a handy form, each 2s, 6d. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 18s. 
Professor SAYCE’S EDITION of GEORGE SMITH’S The CHALDEAN ACCOUNT of GENESIS. Revised 


and Corrected. , 
Now ready, in 2 vols., demy 8vo, 36s. 


THE HISTORY of ANCIENT ART. By John Winckelmann. Translated from the German by G. Henry 


LODGE, M.D. With a Life of Winckelmann. Fully and finely Illustrated. 
Now ready, a New atid Cheaper Edition of 


THE ADVENTURES of a FIELD CRICKET, By Dr. Ernest Candeze. Translated by N. d’Anvers. Illius- 


trated. Cloth extra, 5s. 


Now ready, in 1 vol., royal 8vo, pp. 1,036, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 21s. (Carriage free on receipt of P.O.O.) A SPLENDID AND MOST APPROPRIATE PRESENT. 


A LIBRARY of RELIGIOUS POETRY: a Collection of the Best Poems of all Ages and Tongues. With 


Biographical and Literary Notes. 


THE TWENTY STYLES of ARCHITECTURE. [Illustrations of the finest Edifices in the World. By the 


Editor of ‘‘ The Hundred Greatest Men.” Demy 4to, price One Guinea. [Ready about March 1. 
The object in the method emplo; 


mse: } ¢ yed has been so to present the subject that a few hours’ study will enable one to become acquainted with the leading principles of Architecture, and 
to distinguish the different styles, —-— - - ' - ) : 


Lonpox : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
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BRIGHTON COLLEGE. 
The NEXT TERM will commence on TUESDAY, 3rp of May. 


F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., Secretary. 








UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The PROFESSORSHIP of POLITICAL ECONOMY will become VACANT 
at the Ciose of the present Session, Applicatlous for the Appointment will 
be received, on or Lefore MARCH 21ST, at the Uffice of the College, Gower- 
street, W.C. 





TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


JAY wT if al 
PE} SCHOLARSHIP WITHOUT 
EXAMINATION.—The HIBBERT TRUSTEES are prepared to grant, 
at their meeting in JUNE next. ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £200 per Annum, for 
Two Years, to a Graduate of any University in Great Britain and Ireland, 
between the ages of Twenty-one and Twenty-eight, to enable him to study 
Theology and Mental and Moral Philosophy at Universities in Germuny, 
Holland, or Switzerland (or elsewhere), subject to the approval of the 
Trustees. 
Full particulars may be obtained of the Secretary, to whom applications 
for the Scholarship must be forwarded before MARCH 31ST, 1881. 
PERCY LAWFORD, Secretary. 
University Hall, Gordon-:quare, London, W.C. 


IBBERT TRUST.—ONE SCHOLAR- 


SHIP will be awarded on this Foundation after the next Examina- 
tion, provided that a Candidate of sufficient merit present himself. The 
NEXT EXAMINATION will be held at UNIVERSITY HALL, GORDON 
SQUARE, LONDON, on three consecutive days in NOVEMBER, 1881, 

Candidates must furnish satisfactory evidence of age, graduation, and 
other points, the particulars of which, as well as copies of the Scheme of 
E ination, may be obtained on application to the Secretary of the Trust, 
and the names and addresses of all Candidates must be sent to the Secretary, 
at University Hall, on or before OCTOBER IsT, 188}. 

PERCY LAWFORD, Secretary. 


University Hall, Gordon-square, London, W.C. 























UNBRIDGE WELLS. — WARBERRY 
HOUSE, Bishopsdown Park.—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES, under the Rev. T. R. Rk, STEBBING, M.A,, 
sometime Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, First and Second 
aon Classics, First Class in Law and Modern History. Fees from 150 to 
uineas. 


HELSEA VESTRY 


KING’S ROAD, 8.W. 





HALL, 


A COURSE of SIX LECTURES on **‘ EPOCHS of GREEK INFLUENCE ” 
will be given by REGINALD STUART POOLE, on WEDNESDAY, Marca 
2ND, and five following Wednesdays, at 4.30, Fee for the Course, £1 1s.; 
for a Single Lecture, 5s. Governesses will be admitted for a Reduced Fee on 
applying to the Hon, Sec., Miss GEACH, 43, Thurloe-square, 5.W. 

ickets can be obtained from Messrs. MACMICHAEL, King’s-road, Chel- 
sea ; SQUIRE, Post-office, 8, Fulham-road ; FooKs, 96, Fulham-read ; BoL- 
TON, Kuishtsbridge ; WADE, 25, High-street, Kensington ; and, by letter, 
rom the HON. SECRETARY. 


HEPHERD BROTHERS, Art Com- 


mission Agents and Picture Dealers, Nottingham, beg to announce 
that their LONDON PICTURE GALLERY is NOW OPEN, at 27, King- 

street, St. James’s, S.W. (opposite Messrs. Christie & Manson’s).—Choice 

Works ON VIEW by Henry Dawson, sen., T. 5. Cooper, RK.A., E. J, Nie- 
mann, L. J, Pott, Ernest Parton, Marcus Stone, A.K.A., Noble, Stark, 
utsum, &c, 








JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 


13, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 
ANTIQUITIES, PICTURES, and SCULPTURE, 


Qik 


OPEN FREE, from 11 to 5, on TUESDAYS and THURSDAYS in 
MARCH, and on TUESDAYS, WEUDNESDAYS, THURSDAYS, and 
SATURDAYS in APRIL, MAY, JUNE, JULY, and AUGUST. 

Cards fur Private Days aud for Students to be obtained of the CURATOR, 


at the Museum. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


WATER-COLOUKS. 











The NINETEENTH WINTER EXHIBITION will CLOSE on SATURDAY, 
Marcu JTH.—5, PALL MALL EApsT, from 10 till 5, 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


BR OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 
BRITAIN, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 


will on THURSDAY NEXT, 
TWO LECTUUES on * THE 





Rev. WILLIAM HOUGHTON, M.A., F.L.S. 
MAKCH 3kD, at 3 o'clock, begin a COU KSI 
ORIGIN ot CUNEIFORM CHARACTERS.” 

Subscription to this Course, Half-a-Guinea; to all the Courses in the 
Season, Two Guineas. 









a - . 

ILLAIS EXHIBITION. —A LOAN 
COLLECTION of the WORKS of MR. J. E, MILLAIS, R.A., is 
NOW ON VIEW at the FINE ART SOCLETY’S, 148, NEW BOND STREET. 
The Contributions include: Autumn Leaves—Boyhood of Raleigh—Car- 
penter’s Shop—Cherry Kipe—Chiil October—Ferdinand and Ariel—The 
Gambler’s Wife—Lorenzo and Isabella—The Minuet—North-West Passage 
—Order of Kelease—Princes in the Tower—Vale of Rest—Yeomen of the 
Guard—and a new Picture, The Princess Elizabeth in Prison at St. James's, 

Admission, ls. Notes on Pictures, 6d. 


Roe YAL ACADEMY of ARTS. 


The EXHIBITION of WORKS by the OLD MASTERS, and by Deceased 
Masters of the British School, including a Collection of UVrawings by John 
Flaxman, R.A., is NOW OPEN DAILY, from 9 till 7. One Shiliing. 
Catalogues Sixpence, or bound in cloth, with pencil, One Shilling. Season 
Tickets, Five shillings. 


N.B.—The Exhibition is lighted at dusk. 








ICHARD COSWAY’S WORKS.— 

Messrs. P. & D. COLNAGHI & CO. propose to publish a small series 

of ETCHINGS by M. C. WALTNEK, of the finest Miniatures by COSWAY. 
A speciman Plate, now completed, can be seen at 14, Pall Mall East, 


OBERT BLAKE’S ETCHING, “ THE 


CANTERBURY PILGRIMS.” —Messrs, P. & D. COLNAGHI & CO. 
having purchased this Plate, which is in fine condition, purpose printing a 
limited number of impressious on Japan paper.—l3 and 14, Pall Mall 
East, 


[EXHIBITION of the WORKS of ART- 


CRITICS.—It is proposed to form during the ensuing Season an 
EXHIBITION of PAINTING and SCULPTURE, consisting entirely of the 
productions of Ladies and Gentlemen connected with the Press in the above 
capacity.—Persons willing to assist in forwarding this project are requested 
to send names and addresses to C, WATT AYSCOUGH, The Limes, East 
Croydon. 








Further announcement shortly. 


ILLIAM ANDERSON, Collector of 
and Dealer in AUT. GRAPHS and MANUSCRIPTS, Toronto 


Villa, Torriano-aveuue, London, N.W. 
Letters of Mr, Thomas Carlyle for Sale. 


A mya ’ ’ 

R. WALTER BACHE’S PIANO- 
FORTE RECITAL (Tenth Season), ST. JAMES’S HALL, TUES- 
DAY, MARCI! |, at Half-past 3 o'clock precisely (to conclude at a Quurter- 
past 5). Vocalist, Miss Orridge. Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s. ; Admission, Is. 
—Stanley Lucas, Weber, & Cu., 81, New Bond-street ; Chappell & Co., 50, 
New Bondestreet ; A. Hays, 4, Royal Exchange-buildings, and 26, Old Bond- 

street ; Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James's Hall, 28, Piccadilly. 
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ARE ETCHINGS, ENGRAVINGS, and 
DRAWINGS by the most esteemed OLD MASTERS may be 
Obtained at GEORGE LOVE’S OLD PRINT SHOP, 81, BUNHILL KOW, 
LONDON. The Engravings, &c., are in fine condition, and have formed 
portions of the most celebrated collections. A Catalogue of a small portion 

of the Stock will be sent on receipt of two penny postage stamps. 

*,* Established above 60 years. 








“ENDYMION” AT MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


FURTHER REDUCTION OF PRICE. 


On and after Monday next the price of *‘ Endymion ” (second-hand cop} 
will be reduced to 9s.; or strongly rebound for Literary Institutions cn} 
Public Libraries, 12s, per set ; or carefully selected for Gentlemen’s Libraries, 
in half-persian, 15s,, or half-calf extra or half-morocco, 18s. ' 
More than One Thousand other popular Books will also be offe 
Mudie’s Clearance Catalogue for March. Ready on Monday next. oar 
free on application. sa 


HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 
531, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 
(Twenty dvors west of Muadie’s Library.) 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book Illustrations by the 
Autotype and Sawyer’s Collotype Processes. Employed by the Trustees oj 
—paeeor - 1 





the British Museuin, Pa phical, ical, Royal G oe 
and other learned Societies. Ae 

Facsimiles of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintin; D 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c. ‘ si iii: 

The Woodbury Process is utilised for photographs of Art Manuf. 
Portraits, &c., where mounting is nct an objection. : 

AUTOTYPE represents permanent photography, with unique powers of 
artistic expression. 

AUTOTYPE is celebrated for its noble collection of Copies of the OLD 
MASTEKS, and for numerous fine «xamples of MODERN AKT selected 
from the works of Keynolds, Turner, Poynter, Meissouier, Corot, De 
Neuville, Burne-Jones, Rossetti, Cave Thomas, &c., &c., &c. 

Just published, in Cloth Portfolio, Six Guineas the Set, 

TWELVE AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of PAINTINGS and DRAW- 
INGS, by PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, mostly of Scottish mountain 
scenery, and including cupies of paintings in monochrome and of sepia 
and charcoal drawings. The twelve subjects are mounted on uniform 
boards, 28}in. by Zlin. Each /.utotype can be obtained separately, 
price 10s. 6d. 9 

“COME UNTO THESE YELLOW SANDS,” after the painting by W 
FIELD, Esq., on India, two sizes, 42s, and 21s, 

Pictures Cleaned, Restored, Framed. 

To adorn the walls of Home with Artistic Masterpieces at little cost. 
isit the AUTOTYPE FINE AKT GALLERY, 531, Oxford-street, W.C. : 
The Works, Ealing Dene, Middlesex, 

General Manager, W.8. BikD. Director of the Works, J. R. SAWYER, 

















THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 
Now ready, in 8vo, price 15s., cloth. 


HE COLLECTED WORKS of JAMES 


MAC CULLAGH, LL.D., Fellow of Trinity College, and Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in the University of Dublin. Edited by J. H. JELLETT 
B.D., and 5. HAUGHTON, Clk., M.D. , 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co. 
Dublin : HopGEs, FieGis, & Co, 
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Just published, price One Shilling, 


HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY: Why 


are there no Medical Degrees ? An Address by J. E. MORGAN, M.D., 
M.A, (Oxon.), F.R.C.P., Professor of Medicine at the Victoria University. 


Manchester : J. E. CORNISH, 33, Piccadilly. 


RAY’S INN.—EXAMINATION for the 


* BACON ” and * HOLT” -CHOLARSHIPS.—NOTICE IS HEREBY 
GIVEN that an Examination for these Scholarships wiil be held in GRAYS 
INN HALL, on the 14TH and 1TH days of JUNE next, commencing at 10 
o’cl ck A.M. precisely. 

These Scholarships are of the yearly value of £15 and £4) respectively, 
tennble for two years, and are open to every Student for the Bar who, on 
the lith day of June next, shall have been a Member of Gray's Inn for not 
more than Five Terms, and who shali have kept every Term since his 
admission, inc!usive of that in or before which he shall have been admitted, 

I) the Examination for the Scholarshijs there will be set Two Papers of 
Questions —viz., 5 

Ist. One on the CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND to the End 
of the Reign of George the Second ; 

2nd, One on the GENERAL HISTORY of ENGLAND to the same date. 
And there will also be given to the Candidates Two or more subjects con- 
nected with the Constitutional and General History of England to the above 
date, any one of which subjects a Candidate may select, and on the one 
which he does select he will be required to write 4 short Essay. 

The time to be allowed for each of these Three Papers will be Three 


Hours. (Signed) 





Wm. P. JOLLIFFE, Treasurer. 
TuHos, C, SANDARS, Examiner. 
Dated this 16th day of February, 1881. 





The Subscription List of the Facsimile of THE 
BOKE of SAINT ALBAN’S, by Dame 
Juliana Berners, will be closed on the 1st of 


March, after which 


date no orders can be 


received, except at the published price of Two 


Guineas. 


*%* A Full Prospectus concerning the publication of 
of “The Boke of Saint Alban’s” will be sent on 


application to the Publisher. 





Lonpon: ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Parennosrun Row, E.C, 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 











SPECIMEN LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


Many Copies of each of the following Books are in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY :— 


McCarthy's History of Our Own Times—Life of Cicero, by Anthony Trollope—Fitzgerald’s Life of George IV.— 
Knox’s Wanderings in Algeria—Ewart’s Story of a Soldier's Life—Island Life, by Alfred R. Wallace—Tennyson’ s 
New Volume of Ballads—Trevelywn’s Life of Fox—Bagehot’s Biographical Studies—Life of Lord Campbell— 
Lord Ellenborough’s Diary—Guizot in Private Life—Life of Sir James Outram— Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, by 
Miss Bird—Markham’s Voyage of the Isbjérn—Oliphant’s Land of Gilead—Capper’s Shores of the Boden See— 
In the Ardennes, by Mrs. Macquoid—Gallenga’s South America—Rovings Re-told, by W. F. Butler—Temple’s 
India in 1880—Miss Sewell’s Note-Book of an Elderly Lady—Mazx Miiller’s Selected Essays—The Bedouins of 
the Euphrates ; and A Pilgrimage to Nejd, by Lady Anna Blunt—Life of Sir Rowland Hill—Across Patagonia, by 
Lady Florence Dixie—Burbidge's Jowrnal in Borneo—Mrs. Sumner’s Holiday in the Hast—Through America, by 
W. G. Marshall—Duty, by Samuel Smiles—Two Great Englishwomen, by Dr. Bayne—Personal Life of Living- 
stone—Pollock’s Life of Spinoza—Ruskin’s Letters to the Clergy—The New Virginians—Children at Jerusalem, by 
Mrs. Holman Hunt—New Guinea, by L. M. D’ Albertis—Hayward’s Eminent Statesmen— Kinglake’s Crimea (New 
Volume)—Sylvestre, by Anne Elis—Buckland’s British Fishes—The Duties of Women, by Miss Cobbe—Ruskin’s 
Arrows of the Chace—Endymion, by the Earl of Beaconsfield—The Duke’s Children—Dr. Wortle’s School—Adam 
and Eve—A Confidential Agent—Oliver Constable—Mehalah— Washington Square—A Stubble Farm—White 
Wings—Sunrise—Asphodel—Lord Brackenbury—aA Village Commune—Dimplethorpe—An English Squire—From 
the Wings—Queenie’s Whim—Queen Cophetua— Mary Marston, by George MacDonald—Love and Life—Missing 
—The Trumpet-Major, by Thomas Hardy—The Tragie Comedians—Mary Anerley—A Child of Nature, by Robert 
Buchanan ; 
AND NEARLY ONE THOUSAND OTHER RECENT WORKS OF GENERAL INTEREST. 


See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for MARCH, now ready, postage free, 


Fresh Copies of all the Best Books of the Season continue to be added as the demand increases, and arrangements are made with the 
Leading Publishers for an ample supply of the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


For a Constant Succession of the Newest Books. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS AND UPWARDS, 


According to the Number of Volumes required. 


THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY, 


A DEPARTMENT OF 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY MESSENGERS call to deliver Books at the Residence of Subscribers in Every Part of London and the Immediate 
Neighbourhood, on a Plan whicli has given General Satisfaction for many years. 


MORE THAN FIVE THOUSAND FAMILIES 


Already avail themselves of the facilities thus afforded, and obtain 


A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE BEST NEW _ BOOKS 


IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE DAY OF PUBLICATION. 


Revised Lists of New and Choice Books lately added to the Library, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies Withdrawn 
for Sale at Greatly Reduced Prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 


910, 541, & 512, New Oxrorp Srreet; and 20, 21, & 22, Museum Srrzer. 
CITY OFFICE: 2, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


NEW WORKS. 





Now reasly, price One Shilling, 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR MARCH, 1881. 
I. KITH and KIN. By Jxssiz Fotuxratty, (Con- 
tinued.) 
I, A SON of the NEW TIME. 
Ill, HAZLITT’S “ LIBER AMORIS.” 
Iv. THE THORN. 
V. THE BEAUTIFUL MISS ROCHE, Part I. 
VI. GENIUS and METHOD. 
VII. FROM HEINE. 
VIII. A PEEP at the MOGHREBINS. II. 
IX. QUAKERISM in IRELAND. 
X. “THE BEST PICTURE in the WORLD.” 
XI. THE FRERES. By Mrs. AvexanprEr. (Continued.) 


*,* Cases for binding the volumes of ‘* TempLe Bir” can 
be obtained at all Booksellers’, price One Shilling each. 





THE MEMOIRS of PRINCE 


METTERNICH, 1815—1829. Edited by his Son, Prince 
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LITERATURE. 
RECENT BOOKS ON JAPAN. 
Unbeaten Tracks in Japan. By Isabella L. 
Bird. (Murray.) 
Japan. By Sir E. J. Reed, K.C.B., F.R.S., 
M.P. (Murray.) 


The Olassical Poetry of the Japanese. By 
Basil Hall Chamberlain. (‘Tribner.) 


A Grammar of Japanese Ornament and 

Design. By Thomas W. Cutler. (Batsford. ) 

(First Notice.) 

Our knowledge of Japan is progressing. Of 
its country and people we are beginning to 
learn something : the inflammatory stage of ig- 
norant worship of its art is passing away; into 
the jungle of its history and the forests of its 
mythology excursions have been made ; and of 
one branch of its literature, its classical poetry, 
we have a really masterly study, which we 
can trust as a guide as well as read with 
admiration. Besides the books which form 
the subject of this article, Mr. Franks’ edition 
of a native report upon Japanese pottery, the 
American Mr. Griffis’ Mikado’s Empire 
(which owes a good deal to Mr. Pfoundes’ 
Japanese Notes and other sources), Mr. F. 
Dillon’s facsimiles of his Japanese drawings, 
with the letterpress, and many other publica- 
tions, not to mention the Transactions of the 
Asiatic Society of Japan, are all doing their 
work of clearing away the mists, though the 
domain of the unknown appears only the 
larger for a larger horizon. 

At present much of our information does 
not come straight from its source. It is from 
men like Mr. Satow, Mr. W. S. Aston, Prof. 
Anderson, and others, who have devoted years 
of study to Japan, its history, language, and 
art, and who have published learned papers 
not generally accessible, that much of the 
material of such books as those of Mr. Griffis 
and Sir E. J. Reed have been derived; and 
it is to be hoped that before long we shall 
have a series of studies from such hands equal 
mm authority to Mr. Chamberlain’s Olassical 
P oetry. None the less should we be thankful 
to Sir E. J. Reed for his laborious and well- 
ordered compilation, or to Mr. Cutler for his 
exquisite book of facsimiles of Japanese 
designs. The latter supplies a collection of 
examples of Japanese decoration, chosen with 
much taste and reproduced with almost fault- 
ss care, accompanied by an account of 

apanese art which states shortly and clearly 
the gist of our present knowledge. This 
knowledge will, we trust, be increased by the 
Promised works of the gentlemen already 
mentioned, and also by Dr. Dresser; but 
nothing can destroy the permanent value 
and beauty of Mr. Cutler’s labours, Not 





content with giving us admirable specimens 
of finished design both in black-and-white 
and in colour, showing the characteristic treat- 
ment of bird and tree, of flower and fish, 
dragons and lobsters, beetles and flies, to- 
gether with diapers and badges, he has added 
some very instructive elementary plates, taken 
from Japanese drawing-books, which give 
much insight into the method of artistic 
training in Japan. Some of the plates are 
taken from carvings ; some from lacquer work, 
of which a beautiful imitation is given in 
pl. 35 ; some from embroidery, and some from 
drawings and paintings; some are highly 
finished, some sketchy ; some much, some very 
little, conventionalised; so that, if Mr. Cut- 
ler’s book is scarcely complete or methodical 
enough to fully earn its title of a grammar, 
it presents an opportunity for the study of 
Japanese design such as has never yet been 
afforded in so small a compass, 

Being, however, confined to ornament and 
decoration, its value is chiefly aesthetic and 
artistic. But it contains one plate which, 
though its subject is apparently but a fanciful 
procession of insects, yet touches upon that 
strange old life in the days of Daimios which 
is all the more fascinating because it seems to 
have melted away like snow. This fantastic 
cortége, with its fly in a palanquin, its beetles 
bearing aloft reeds and flowers like banners, 
has a complicated story, if we could but know 
it, and creates a thirst for knowledge more 
directly human than is to be gathered from 
the pages of Mr. Cutler’s beautiful book. It 
is, however, in vain we turn either to Sir E. J. 
Reed or to Miss Bird for any picture of the 
life of that curious aristocracy, warlike and 
art-cherishing, which so few years ago par- 
titioned Japan in feudal fashion, and was the 
soul of the strange, self-centred civilisation 
which perfected itself in centuries of seclusion. 
It is said that the memory of those days has 
already all but faded from the mind of the 
modern Japanese, that the taste for literature 
and archaeology which marked the preceding 
generation has passed away, and that the 
preservation of the records and memories of 
old Japan is left to Europeans. But if we 
cannot have what we like in this case, there 
is little difficulty in liking what we have in 
Miss Bird’s book—viz., a long and finely 
painted panorama of the Japan of to-day. 

Miss Bird is not, any more than Sir E. J. 
Reed, an authoritative teacher of Japanese 
lore. When she started on her travels she 
scarcely knew a word of the language, and her 
experience of the country extended over scarcely 
six months, but nevertheless she has managed 
to add much to our knowledge of the country 
and people by the simple but bold device of 
choosing “ unbeaten tracks.” Her traverse of 
the length of the principal island from Tokiyé 
northward to Aomori, her journeys in Yezo 
and visits paid there to the Aino villages, 
especially that of Biratori, which is exclu- 
sively inhabited by these gentle aborigines of 
Japan (whom it seems a misnomer to call 
“‘savages’’), are real contributions to the 
sum of existing information, and are of 
no small assistance to the understanding of 
the natural character of this clever and lovable 
nation. If it only proved that a woman, un- 
attended except by a precocious Japanese 
youth, could travel the length and breadth of 





the country “with absolute security from 
danger and rudeness,”’ her journey would not 
have been in vain. But she has shown, as in 
any other way it would have been difficult to 
show beyond question, that such civilisation, 
in the highest sense of the term, as exists in 
Japan is not confined to the towns and their 
neighbourhoods, but that in the wildest and 
poorest districts there is absolute order and 
gentleness, courtesy and honesty, if the latter 
term may be used without implying a habit 
of veracity. 

But it would not be fair to consider Miss 
Bird’s book only from a utilitarian point of 
view. It has literary merits which would make 
it remarkable even if her tracks had been 
well beaten, and would deserve attention if 
only as an exhibition of what a resolute 
Englishwoman can accomplish by force of 
character and endurance. No one who has 
read one of Miss Bird’s previous delightful 
books need be told that she is a woman of 
will; and that the lady who drove cattle “like 
a man” in Colorado was not likely to be 
daunted by any discouragements placed in the 
way of her determination to run through 
Japan. Nor need he be told that she is a 
born traveller, with whom the desire to leave 
the “ beaten tracks” of civilisation to see 
new things and invite adventures is a passion ; 
or that few living travellers have better eyes 
to see or a more graphic pen to describe. 
For the benefit of those who need an intro- 
duction, let us add that though she can ride 
like a man she writes like a lady, and that 
her accounts of men and things are enlivened 
by personal thought and feeling. She draws 
pictures of scenery bright with the delight of 
vision; her sketches of men and women, 
civilised or savage, are those of no mere 
clever spectator, but of a sister in the large 
human family; and when she deals with 
strange religions her notes are accurate and 
unprejudiced, although they are always accom- 
panied by comments which show that she 
has no sympathy with the Gallio spirit which 
seems at present to be dominant among 
educated Japanese. 

We have no space here to give an adequate 
account of her journeys, nor even of the varied 
literary power shown in these charming 
letters. We are glad to have them as they 
were written, although the reader suffers a 
little from repetition, and has to arrange 
much of the scattered information for himself. 
The charm of the book consists greatly in the 
gradual unfolding of the panorama, not only 
of the scenery, but of the writer’s progressive 
knowledge of things Japanese. There are 
many of these things which we should like to 
know which Miss Bird does not tell us; but, 
on the whole, we know no book which is a 
better introduction to the study of Japan 
than hers. 

In the first place she is always readable, a 
quality not easy to find in a long book about 
Japan, with its complicated and uninteresting 
mythology and its terrible names. In the 
second place she has been to see the Ainos, 
who, if not aboriginal, are as aboriginal as 
one can expect, and whose religion, if not the 
origin of pure Shinto, looks very like it—who 
are practically, at all events, the alpha of 
Japan; and, in the third place, she seldom 
touches a question without a clue to where it 
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can be followed up—shows you the dishes, in 
fact, after providing you with an appetite. 

She was surprised, somewhat unreasonably 

perhaps, to find that the doll-like prettiness 
with which we are accustomed to associate 
everything Japanese failed before she left the 
outskirts of the capital, and that not only 
untidiness, but dirt made its appearance. 
**Must I write it?” she asks. ‘ The houses 
were mean, poor, shabby, often even squalid, 
the smells were bad, and the people looked 
ugly, shabby, and poor, though all were 
working at something or other.” Her first 
night in a yadoya, with its want of privacy, 
its crowds of travellers, and many evil smells, 
its fleas and mosquitoes, its intrusion of a 
messenger at midnight into her improvised 
apartment, might well have deterred a less 
resolute lady. But two days brought her to 
Nikk6, where she was consoled with “ great 
snow-slashed mountains,” ‘‘ a colossal avenue 
of cryptomeria,” “ exquisite leafage,” ‘* white 
azaleas,” a quiet “yadoya,” and a good night’s 
rest. Next day she again reached a doll-like 
paradise in the house of a native, one Kamaya, 
the precentor of the famous Nikk6 shrines. 
His sister, “ the sweetest and most graceful 
Japanese woman but one” that Miss Bird had 
seen, moved about the house like a floating 
fairy, and her voice had music in its tones. 
The house, the charming description of which 
I should like to quote, seems to have been a 
fitting cage for this pretty bird. Equally 
good is the description of the famous shrines 
themselves, with their wonderful lacquered 
woodwork, where 
‘the lotus leaf retains its dewy bloom, the 
peony its shades of creamy white, the bamboo 
leaf still trembles on its graceful stem, in con- 
trast to the rigid needles of the pine, and count- 
less corollas, in all the perfect colouring of 
passionate life, unfold themselves amid the 
leafage of the gorgeous tracery.” 
Will ever such beautiful monuments per- 
petuate the memory of any future Mikado of 
New Japan as were raised in honour of these 
old Shéguns, Iyéyasu and Iyémitsu, his 
grandson. 

To so intrepid an equestrian as Miss Bird 
the Japanese method of riding pack-horses 
and cows (on which animals she had to per- 
form the rest of her journey over the Nantaizan 
Mountains, and onwards to Niigata, the only 
treaty port on the west of the largest island) 
must have been very trying; but Miss Bird 
seems to have the faculty of transmuting energy 
into patience. Of this part of her journey, 
and her subsequent more arduous ride to 
Aomori, I must leave the reader to discover 
the delights for himself for the most part, 
finding only room for a sight such as does 
not often astonish the eyes even of a traveller. 
‘In the midst of this sublime scenery, and at 
the very top of the pass, the rain, which had 
been light but steady during the whole day, 
began to come down in streams and then in 
sheets. I had been so rained upon for weeks 
that at first I took little notice of it, but very 
soon changes occurred before my eyes which 
concentrated my attention upon it. The rush 
of waters was heard everywhere, trees of great 
size slid down, breaking others in their fall; 
rocks were rent, and carried away trees in their 
descent, the waters rose before our eyes; with 
a boom anda roar as of an earthquake, a hill- 
side burst, and half the hill, with a noble forest 
of cryptomeria, was projected outwards, and 





the trees, with the land on which they grew, 
went down heads foremost, diverting a river 
from its course, and where the forest-covered 
hill-side had been there was a great scar, out 
of which a torrent burst at high pressure, which, 
in half-an-hour, carved for itself a deep ravine, 
and carried into the valley below an avalanche 
of snow and mud. Another hill-side descended 
less abruptly, and its noble groves found them- 
selves at the bottom in a perpendicular position, 
and will doubtless survive their transplanta- 
tion.” 
Cosmo MonkHOoUvsE. 








The Churches of Asia: a Methodical Sketch 
of the Second Century. By William Cun- 
ningham, M.A. The Kaye Essay for 1879. 
(Macmillan. ) 


Tus very careful and sensible little mono- 
graph is hardly improved by the author 
having tried to imitate German method, and 
to approach an historical and critical question 
in the light of a metaphysical system. 

There is a certain immaturity traceable 
in the tone of parts of the book, as though in 
writing an academical prize essay he had 
felt too much like an undergraduate. But 
few academical essays do as much as this 
to throw fresh light upon their subjects ; 
and, when Mr. Cunningham has done so much 
for us as he has, we cannot complain if he 
makes us think that in time he will be able 
to do something better. 

So much more of the Christian literature of 
the second century comes to us from Asia 
than from any other district that the two 
titles of the work are equally appropriate ; 
but the fact seems to be that the latter indi- 
cates the subject chosen by the writer, the 
former the mode of treating it that was forced 
on him. He begins by considering the first 
form in which both Church and Gospel are 
conceived—*“ the Kingdom of God”—and 
then goes on to trace, in Asia and (when we 
have any other evidence) elsewhere, how this 
primitive Kingdom of God developed into the 
Church known to continuous history. 

Mr. Cunningham’s suggestions as to the 
progress of this development are worthy 
rather of consideration than of prompt ac- 
ceptance. ‘“ We see,” he says, “that the 
Christian society did become, on Asian soil, 
that which the Greeks had striven to realise— 
a federation of free democracies;” and he 
indulges in the unproved and improbable 
fancy that St. Paul, when among the once 
great cities of Greece, interested himself in the 
history of their greatness. Now it is a ques- 
tion of great importance and some obscurity 
how far the primitive churches are correctly 
described as democracies, ** the church in each 
city . . . possessing authority over its 
officers.” Mr. Cunningham has a perfect 
right to his opinion, though he ought per- 
haps, on such a controverted point, to have 
alleged his evidence for it—e.g., Col. iv. 17. 
But, so far as illustration may be sought from 
the secular politics of the semi-independent 
Greek cities, we ought to remember that, 
though they still had a certain amount of 
real political life, their constitutions had 
been recast under Roman influence, and that 
that influence had been aristocratical. At 
Rome itself sober politicians approved, and 
no one seriously complained, when Tiberius 





transferred the appointment of magistrates 
from the people to the Senate, and virtually to 
the Prince. It is a priori probable, then, that 
when a society was constituting itself in the 
next generation the choice of its officers 
would practically lie with its Council of 
Elders, and that their president would be (as 
Mommsen says of even the primitive Comitia) 
*‘much more than a mere returning officer ;” 
even though the éxxAyoia were really free 
and its officers ideally its servants, they would 
in practice guide it far more than it would 
control them. 

Though he does not notice this analogy, 
what Mr. Cunningham says on the origin of 
episcopacy is very sensible; only he seems to 
draw too sharp a line between its double 
character as a natural “ differentiation of 
function” in the primitive Presbyterian 
bodies and as an imitation or extension of 
the “ viceregal’’ position borne by St- James, 
While noticing that at Antioch as well as at 
Alexandria there are traces of the episcopate 
having been of the viceregal rather than the 
civic type, it is strange that he does not call 
attention to St. Ignatius speaking of his diocese 
as “ Syria,” and himselfas “the Bishop of Syria” 
(Mag. 14, Trall. 13, Rom. 2, 9). But, on 
the other hand, the saint plainly regards the 
“ civic’? bishops of Asia as being vicars of 
Christ by exactly the same right as himself, 
and this makes it hard to suppose that his 
position had a different origin from theirs. 
Still more arbitrary is the attempt to dis- 
tinguish (pp. 118 ef segg.) between the 
Apostles’ function lying in “ teaching” and 
(what is not quite the same thing) being 
“guardians and expounders of the Christian 
tradition,” and the function of “organising or 
ruling, entrusted to the presbytery with James 
at its head.” Surely in Acts xv. the Apostles 
take a part more prominent than the presby- 
ters (if, perhaps, subordinate to James) in 
deciding a point primarily administrative 
rather than doctrinal; and it would be absurd 
to deny that St. Paul “ruled,” in a tolerably 
absolute way, all the churches which he had 
“ taught.” 

The most original thing in the book— 
perhaps the most valuable—is the theory 
suggested of the Paschal controversy. The 
‘‘harmonistic” problem, indeed, is rather 
cut than solved—it is @ priori unlikely that 
the Synoptists should all be wrong and the 
Fourth Gospel right; but if we believe the 
Fourth Gospel, taken in its plain sense, to 
give the true facts, then Mr. Cunningham’s 
view accounts very well for the opinion em- 
bodied in the synoptical tradition, and for 
the Quartodeciman practice. But has he 
evidence for his view that the “ conformity” 
between St. Polycarp’s betrayal and death 
and his Master’s is so close that the ‘‘ Pre- 
paration ” and “the Great Sabbath ’’ are not 
Good Friday and Easter Eve, but the 
day before and the day after the Paschal 
supper? Was the latter ever called “ Sab- 
bath ” in popular language ? 

Witiiam Henry Simcox- 
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An Account of the Polynesian Race: its 
Origin and Migrations, and the Ancient 
History of the Hawaiian People to the 
Times of Kamehameha I. By Abraham 
Fornander, Circuit Judge of the Island of 
Mani, H.I. Vol. II. (‘Triibner.) 


In the first volume of this work, published 
more than three years ago, and noticed in the 
Acapemy of January 5, 1878, Mr. Fornander 
propounded a bold theory of the origin of the 
Polynesians. He expressed the conviction 
that they may be traced back, not only to the 
Indian Archipelago, but through it to the 
western side of India up to the shores of the 
Persian Gulf. He believes that he sees faint but 
unmistakeable proofs that they once reached 
yet farther north and north-west. He tells 
us they had their “‘ head, and front, and 
beginning in a white (the Aryan) race ”’ in its 
earliest days, long before the Vedic irruption 
into India, and that for long ages they were 
‘the recipients of a Cushite civilisation.”’ 

The present volume treats of the ancient 
history of one branch of the Polynesians— 
those who inhabit the Hawaiian Islands. We 
think this by far the more valuable of the two 
volumes. This history is derived from the 
“traditions, legends, genealogies, and chants ”’ 
which have been preserved by the people and 
orally handed down from one generation to 
another. To one at all acquainted with the 
difficulties of collecting such material, and of 
discriminating between fact and fiction, the 
labour which the book has cost its author 
will appear immense. We fully endorse his 
words when he says in his Preface : 

“Tn entering the almost impenetrable jungle of 
traditions, legends, genealogies, and chants, 
the author has had no easy task in reducing his 
materials to historical sequence, precision, and 
certainty. The difficulties he has had to con- 
tend with hardly any but Polynesian scholars 
can fully appreciate.” 

Mr. Fornander adds that he leaves the 
Hawaiian people themselves to determine how 
far he has succeeded in his task. Although 
possessing some knowledge of Polynesian 
legends and songs from other portions of 
the Pacific, we cannot pronounce a very 
decided opinion on this point. As far, how- 
ever, as we can judge, we think he is to be 
congratulated on his success. 

The approximate date of the migration of 
the Polynesians across the Pacific Mr. 
Fornander gives as about the close of the 
firss and during the second century of the 
Christian era. From other data, which we 
have looked into afresh since his first volume 
was published, we think there is good reason 
for accepting this conclusion. He does not, 
however, place the occupation of the Hawalian 
Islands earlier than during the sixth century. 
From _the absence of information—there 
being in the legends nothing more concerning 
this early date than the bare genealogical tree 
—he believes that the settlers lived secluded 
and isolated from the rest of the race in the 
South Pacific until towards the close of the 
tenth or the beginning of the eleventh 
century. He then finds this period of quiet 
and obscurity broken, and the folk-lore, not 
only of Hawaii, but of all the principal 
groups of the Pacific, becoming 
‘replete with the legends and songs of a 
number of remarkable men, of bold expeditions, 





stirring adventures, and voyages undertaken to 
far-off lands. An era of national unrest and of 
tribal commotion seems to have set in, from 
causes not now known nor mentioned in the 
legends. . . . A migratory wave swept the 
island world of the Pacific, embracing in its 
vortex all the principal groups, and probably all 
the smaller. Chiefs from the southern groups 
visited the Hawaiian group, and chiefs from the 
latter visited the former. ... As far as the 
Hawaiian group partook of this ethnic convul- 
sion, it continued for seven or eight generations, 
though there is ground for believing that 
among the southern groups it continued 
several generations later, and only finally 
closed with the emigration from Savaii (Samoan 
group) to New Zealand about fifteen genera- 
tions previous to 1850, or at the close of the 
fourteenth or commencement of the fifteenth 
century ” (pp. 6, 7). 


Our author meets the objection sometimes 

raised against the probability of such long 
voyages being made by the Polynesians as 
this intercommunication between the different 
groups would involve. He very rightly says 
that we err if we judge the Polynesian people 
of those ages by what their descendants were 
when Europeans first knew them, “ isolated, 
deteriorated, decaying.” Those who have 
given much attention to Polynesian archae- 
ology well know that there are numerous 
indications, in almost all the groups, which 
show that this race once occupied a much 
higher position than it occupied when first 
discovered by Europeans. The isolation of 
the people in such small communities, in 
islands where there was little to call their 
intellectual energies into use, but where 
everything would tend to enervate them, 
would be sufficient to account for this de- 
terioration. We entirely agree with the fol- 
lowing statement :— 
‘*At the time we are now speaking of, the 
Polynesians were not only possessed of open 
canoes, hollowed out of a single tree, and 
seldom used except for coasting or fishing 
excursions, but of vessels constructed from 
planks sewn together in a substantial manner, 
pitched and painted, decked over (or partly so), 
and with a capacity of hold sufficient to contain 
men, animals, and stores for any projected 
voyage; that they possessed a respectable 
knowledge of the stars, their rising and setting 
at all times of the year, in both the Southern 
and Northern hemispheres; that they were ac- 
quainted with the limits of the ecliptic and 
situation of the Equator; that they possessed 
the keenest eyesight, and a judgment trained to 
estimate all appearances indicating the approach 
of land by flight of birds and other signs; and, 
with all this, a courage, hardihood, and perse- 
verance that never failed them at critical 
moments” (pp. 8, 9). 

The art of navigation was retained in the 
southern groups longer than in Hawaii. It 
is not long since the construction of large 
sewn sea-going vessels was discontinued. The 
writer of this notice has seen such vessels 
which have been used in voyages between 
some of the groups—e.g., Samoa and Tonga. 
These wére fairly respectable craft, although 
doubtless inferior to those built in the palmy 
days of Polynesian navigation. 

The space at our command will not admit 
of any detailed account of the history proper 
of the Hawaiian people as given in this 
volume. Generally, it is what most histories 
of ancient times have been—a record of the 
bjrths of kings and chiefs, their deeds of 





valour and, too often, of blood, and then their 
deaths. The different islands were held and 
governed by separate kings; sometimes one 
island was divided between rival rulers. Com- 
paratively little is learnt of the mode of life of 
the people. This was, of course, to be expected 
from such material as the history is based 
upon. Wars, religious rites—chiefly those 
bearing on the conduct of war, such as the 
building or repairing of temples to propitiate 
the divinities, and the offering of human 
sacrifices, especially captives taken in war— 
the intrigues of rival factions, the power 
exercised by the priesthood, the amouwrs of 
prominent men and women—these make 
up the greater part of the history. There 
are, however, occasional interesting glimpses 
given into the social and domestic life of the 
people, from which we learn something of 
their ordinary occupations, their amusements, 
and their modes of thought. 

We may give an example of one king of 

Oahu belonging to a time soon after the 
migratory period ceased, Mailikukahi by 
name. 
“‘In the Oahu legends Mailikukahi occupies a 
prominent place for his wise, firm, and judicious 
government. He caused the island to be 
thoroughly surveyed, and the boundaries between 
the different divisions and lands to be definitely 
and permanently marked out, thus obviating 
future disputes between neighbouring chiefs and 
landholders. He caused to be enacted a code of 
laws, in which theft and rapine were punishable 
with death. He also caused another ordinance 
to be enacted and proclaimed, which, the legend 
says, found great favour with both chiefs and 
commoners—namely, that all first-born male 
children should be handed over to the Moi 
(king), to be by him brought up and educated. 
He was a religious chief withal, built several 
heiaus (temples), held the priestsin honour, and 
discountenanced human sacrifice. The island 
of Oahu is said to have become very populous 
during his reign, and thrift and prosperity 
abounded” (p. 89). 

Among the legends of the achievements of 
the great men in Hawaiian history there are 
some which, in the opinion of Mr. Fornander, 
refer to wanderings in foreign lands beyond 
the island-world peopled by their own race. 
The legends of Pauwmakua relate how he 
visited all the foreign lands outside the 
Hawaiian group, and how he took back with 
him two white men said to be priests, 
from whom several priestly families in after- 
ages claimed their descent and authority. 
We do not pretend to judge whether this 
legend is to be depended upon. But it 
appears evident that, at a very early time, the 
Hawaiians knew of the existence of other 
people differing in complexion and in language 
from their own race. These two particular 
men are described as being “foreigners of 
large stature, bright, sparkling eyes, white 
cheeks, and with roguish, staring eyes—large 
white hogs with reddish faces.” With 
reference to this apparently uncomplimentary 
term, Mr. Fornander says that, in the ancient 
chants, it is not uncommon to find ‘“ hog” 
applied to persons “as a poetical and sacer- 
dotal expression.” 

A tradition is preserved of the arrival of a 
foreign vessel at the islands at a period which 
the author refers to about the middle of the 
thirteenth century. There were both men 
and women on board. They are described as 
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being white, with bright, shining eyes. The 
tradition states that their descendants were 
plentiful in one part of the island of Oahu, 
and that their countenances changed by inter- 
marriage with the Hawaiian people. As 
European vessels did not traverse the Pacific 
Ocean at that time, Mr. Fornander thinks 
these people cast upon the island were prob- 
ably Japanese. It is known that, in com- 
paratively recent times, there have been 
at least two arrivals of Japanese vessels 
which were driven by winds and currents 
across the Pacific to these islands. 

There is an interesting tradition of a ship- 

wreck on the island of Hawaii, which Mr. 
Fornander gives good reasons for believing 
occurred between 1525 and 1528, and which 
he thinks refers to one of the Spanish vessels 
under the command of Don Alvaro de Saavedra. 
It speaks of the captain as a white man, who 
had his sister with him. 
** As they were sailing along, approaching the 
land, the vessel struck at the Pali of Keei, and 
was broken to pieces by the surf, and the 
foreigner and his sister swam ashore and were 
saved, but the greater part of the crew perished 
perhaps ; that is not well ascertained. . . . The 
strangers cohabited with the Hawaiians and 
had children, and they became ancestors of 
some of the Hawaiian people, and also of some 
chiefs” (p. 107). 

A chant, which is referred to about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, speaks very 
definitely of a visit paid by one Kwalii to a 
country where white men dwelt who spoke a 
strange language. Mr. Fornander believes 
“that some Spanish galleons, passing by the 
islands, picked up Kwalii while out fishing, 
carried him to Acapulco, and took him back 
on the return trip.” We give a few lines of this 
chant as a specimen of such compositions. 

**O Kahiki,* land of the far-reaching ocean, 

Land where Olopana dwelt ! 

Within is the land,t outside is the sun ; 

Indistinct is the sun and the land when ap- 

proaching. 
Perhaps you have seen it ? 
ave seen it, 

I have surely seen Kahiki. 

A land with a strange language is Kahiki. 

The men of Kahiki have ascended up 

The backbone of heaven ; 

And up there they trample indeed, 

And look down on below. 

Men of our race are not in Kahiki. 

One kind of men is in Kahiki—the white man” 

(p. 285). 

If Mr. Fornander be correct in his opinion 
that the Hawaiian Islands were known to 
the Spanish navigators, of course he deprives 
Capt. Cook of the honour of being their 
discoverer. He enters somewhat fully into 
this subject, and, in our opinion, shows it 
to be at least highly probable that the dis- 
covery was made as early as 1555 by Gaetano. 
But we wish this were all that the volume 
before us does to dim the lustre of Cook’s fame. 
We are sorry to say it does much more than 
deprive him of the honour of discovering 
the islands where he met his unhappy 
death. It fixes a stain upon the memory of 
our great navigator which we wish we could 
persuade ourselves he does not deserve. But 
we cannot. 





* A general term for all foreign lands outside the 
Hawaiian group. 

t Indicating that the land was to the eastward 
of the voyager, 





It is not our intention to enter at length 
into the melancholy story of Cook’s visit to 
Hawaii, his reception by the people as their 
god Lono, the religious rites which they 
offered to him as such, or his tragic end 
when, in the fatal fray, they discovered that 
he was not a god. The people received him 
and his crews with the utmost good-will, and 
exhibited towards them boundless hospitality, 
which was ill requited on the part of our 
countrymen. They manifested very little 
gratitude to the people for all they did for 
them ; but, when provisions ran short and 
the natives could not supply their visitors 
with their accustomed bounty, the imperi- 
ous Englishmen considered themselves badly 
treated. 

Much has been written of late years about 
the decrease of the native population of the 
Hawaiian Islands. Capt. Cook and his men 
are mainly to blame for this. When they 
first arrived in the islands, Cook appears to 
have tried to keep some check upon the 
vicious indulgence of his men. But he did 
not enforce his orders, although he well 
knew, as his own words show, what would be 
the consequence. Indeed, the native traditions 
declare that he was not without personal 
blame in this matter (see p. 169). As to the 
men, they gave unbridled licence to their 
lust. ‘The result was death and indescrib- 
able misery to the poor Hawaiians, and no 
wonder that the memory of Capt. Cook is not 
cherished among them ”’ (p. 163). 

We thank Mr. Fornander for this valuable 
contribution to the ancient history of the 
Polynesian race. S. J. Wuirmes. 








Two Great Englishwomen: Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning and Charlotte Bronté. 
With an Essay on Poetry. By Peter Bayne. 
(Clarke.) 


THERE is perhaps nothing to be more rarely 
met with in literature nowadays than a piece 
of thoroughly naif criticism. Very few critics 
have at once sufficient confidence in them- 
selves and sufficient freedom from affectation 
to say right out what they think. Mr. Peter 
Bayne is one of the exceptions ; and this fact 
gives his work an interest which perhaps it 
might not derive from the intrinsic value of his 
critical utterances, or from the merit of the 
manner in which they are expressed. In the 
body of the book before us we do not, we con- 
fess, find much to interest. A lengthy compte- 
rendu of the work of great writers is only 
tolerable when it is informed by greater 
originality and literary charm than we are 
able to discover here. But the Essay on 
Poetry with which the book opens is a much 
more attractive piece of work. Mr. Bayne 
has, it seems, been greatly exercised 
by Mr. Matthew Arnold’s Introduction to 
his Wordsworth Selections, especially by 
the celebrated “Criticism of Life” theory, 
and by Mr. Arnold’s enumeration of the poets 
of the last two hundred years, to whom 
Wordsworth is, as he thinks, superior. A 
good many other people have also been 
exercised by these things, and Mr. Bayne has 
taken up the cudgels for them all in an 
enthusiastic manner which is refreshing to 
witness, and with a very considerable amount 
of success. In saying that Wordsworth 





“adds less to nature than belongs to greit 
poetry,” Mr. Bayne makes a real point, though 
his utterance is not quite consistent with 
other utterances in this very essay. It seens 
to us, too, that another point is scored by the 
less famous critic in dwelling on the fact that 
it is precisely where Wordsworth is most 
critical of life—in some of his religious 
passages—that he is thought by the definer 
of poetry as consisting in such criticism to 
be commonplace and homiletical. The truth 
probably is that in this celebrated phrase Mr. 
Arnold hardly intended more than an argu- 
mentative exaggeration of a point of view 
which he wished to impress on his readers, 
and that he would not care to have pushed 
home the question whether the essence 
of poetry is to be found in any such thing 
as criticism of life. But an adverse critic is 
at least formally justified in taking his an- 
tagonist’s expressions in their literal and gram- 
matical sense; and Mr. Bayne in doing this 
has, we say, scored something of a success— 
certainly more than generally falls to the lot 
of an impar congressus. Unluckily, the in- 
toxication of victory is rather too much 
for him, as it has been of old time for many 
other valiant sons of heroes. He tells us (and 
here Mr. Arnold would perhaps agree with him) 
that “ Dryden, Pope, and Johnson are firmly 
and unanimously denied the distinctive glory 
of poets by the present generation.” The 
word “ unanimously ” has been very variously 
construed. It generally means that the 
speaker does not choose to take account of 
dissenters. We shall only say that there are 
such dissenters in the present case, and that 
they are quite prepared on proper occasions 
to make their voices heard. Then Mr. Bayne 
ventures into the dangerous region of verbal 
criticism, and objects to Wordsworth because, 
in a famous passage, he talks about “ the very 
pulse of the machine.” This is “a touch of 
the dead hand,” says Mr. Bayne. May we 
be pardoned if we say that Mr. Bayne must 
have been unable to get rid of the curious 
provincial use of “ machine” north of the 
Tweed for what south of it is called a “ trap” ? 
To Englishmen “ machine” conveys no base or 
prosaic associations, and certainly it has none 
such for readers of the classics. Again, Mr. 
Bayne tells us that the coarseness of Burns 
is ** not so bad as the coarseness of Chaucer ;” 
that English is “ too stately and cold”’ to be 
as good for lyric poetry as German and 
Scotch ; and talks about Byron’s “humour.” 
The critic who sees anything “bad” in 
Chaucer’s charming Fabliaux must have a very 
remarkable vulturine faculty. The condemna- 
tion of the language of Shakspere and a score 
of seventeenth-century writers, of Blake, and 
Shelley, and Coleridge, of Mr. Tennyson and 
Mr. Swinburne, as even by comparison unfit 
for lyric poetry, is sufficiently amusing. But 
Byron’s *‘humour”’ caps the climax. “ The 
noble poet,” as Mr. Bayne calls him with an 
affectionate reminiscence of an attitude com- 
moner seventy years ago than now, had 
plenty of wit ; but, as for humour, we fear that 
anyone who talks about Byron’s humour 
shows most conclusively that he himself is 
quite destitute of the precious quality. 
However, though Mr. Bayne has occasionally 
tumbled over his own weapons in the contest, 
he has, as we have said, sufficiently triumphed 
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over his adversary, and stands Colossus-wise 
waving his beam over the pashed corpse of 
the “ criticism of life.” Into his examination 
of his “ Two Great Englishwomen” we shall 
not follow him farther than to notice an odd 
difficulty which he has made about a phrase 
in Jane Eyre. The novelist talks about 
“the garments pendent from the port- 
manteau,” and Mr. Bayne adds, in a note, 
that he quotes from the edition of 1875, 
but he does not see how garments can be 
pendent from a portmanteau. Now, as he 
himself has commented (and very sensibly) 
upon the great influence of Charlotte’s 
Brussels stay on her style and expression, it 
is odd that he should not have thought of 
the primary and proper sense of portmanteau 
(or rather porte-manteaw) in its own lan- 
guage. ‘This is a sort of rudimentary ward- 
robe—a wooden arrangement of pegs to 
hang up dresses upon. Charlotte Bronté, no 
doubt, used the word as she would have used 
it in Brussels. Mr. Bayne’s remarks on the 
poems of the sisters are good, but it is singular 
that he should not, unless we have overlooked 
his mention, notice Emily’s masterpiece, 
the incomparable Remembrance. Perhaps 
he thought it ‘* too cold and stately.” 
GEORGE SAINTsBURY. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Fixed as Fate. By Mrs. Houstoun, Author 
of “Recommended to Mercy,” &. In 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


The Confessions of a Frivolous Girl. Edited 
by Robert Grant. (Sampson Low & Co.) 


The Brides of Ardmore: a Story of Irish 
Life. By Agnes Smith, Author of “ Effie 
Maxwell,” &e. (Elliot Stock.) 


The Lutaniste of St. Jacobi’s: a Tale. By 
Catherine Drew, Author of “ Harry Chal- 
grave’s Legacy,” &c. (Marcus Ward & 
Co.) 


Jacob’s Ladder. By Barbara Wordsworth. 
(Wyman & Sons.) 


An Outlying Hamlet. By the Author of 
“An Elder Sister,” &e. (Bemrose & Sons.) 


Mrs. Hovstoun writes in a pleasant and 
agreeable vein, and one can enjoy her style 
without the least feeling of ennui. But we 
had not proceeded very far in Fixed as Fate 
before we were aware of the little social 
imbroglio that was impending. The charming 
heroine, Miss Ethel Bassett, is in love with 
General Philip Meredyth. There is no blame 
attaching to her for this, for he is a fine, 
handsome fellow, whose mental characteristics 
are equal to his physical ; but, unfortunately, 
his late wife—for he is a widower—was sister 
to Ethel! Here is let loose upon us at once 
the whole Deceased Wife’s Sister Question. 
We sympathise with the pretty Ethel (as 
we are bound to do with every attractive 
heroine), but doubly so because we agree 
with her on the momentous question which 
threatens to shipwreck both her life and her 
over’s, But what we cannot understand is 
that she should allow a vote in Parliament 
to act asa moral thermometer. So long as 
the Legislature refuses to pass a law allowing 
& man to marry his deceased wife’s sister she 
feels that her love is wrong and unmaidenly, 





and against the dictates of nature; but with 
such a law passed all would be changed. She 
is on the Continent when Meredyth telegraphs 
to her that the Bill has been lost in the House 
of Commons by six. Now if seven more 
members had only attended and voted in the 
affirmative, all her scruples would have 
been silenced, and the love which she could 
not extinguish would have been a hallowed 
thing. However, to come to the story 
itself, we may admit at once that we 
have been much interested in it, notwith- 
standing its special object and the fact 
that it contains also not a few polemical 
passages in which the Ritualists and the 
Roman Catholics come off very badly. Mr. 
Ripley, the Ritualistic priest, is, to say the 
least, an extremely shady personage, and 
we heartily rejoice to see him unmasked. 
It seems unnecessary, however, for the author 
to have made Ethel pledge herself to 
Paul Wingrove merely for the purpose of 
endeavouring to hide and stifle her love for 
Philip. The novel does not close with a 
marriage, for the two chief characters are 
left in expectancy in consequence of the 
rejection of the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill. 
Mrs. Houstoun gives a good many quotations 
from well-known authors as the headings to 
her chapters, but whenever this is done it is 
as well that the quotations should be accurate. 
The author of Festus, for example, does not 
spell his name Bayley; neither does Tenny- 
son, in In Memoriam, say, 
**O yet we trust that, somehow, good 
Will be the final goal of all.” 

The word is 2/J, and the context will show 
why. Again, Miss Bassett is made to say: 
“ «He that is down,’ I have read, ‘can fall 
no lower.’”” What she was doubtless think- 
ing of was Bunyan’s line: ‘* He that is down 
needs fear no fall.” 


From the title-page of the second novel 
on our list we learn that Mr. Grant 
is also the author of a work entitled The 
Little Tin Gods-on-Wheels. Not having 
seen this latter work, we are unable to tell 
what Mr. Grant’s little tin gods are like; 
but there is an unconscionable amount of 
another kind of metal in his new heroine the 
“Frivolous Girl,’”’ and that metal is “ brass.” 
The author describes the present novel as ‘a 
story of fashionable life.” It professedly 
depicts American society, and, if the picture be 
true, all we can say is that the descriptions 
in Dickens and other writers, which have 
frequently been regarded as libels, are very 
far under the mark. It is amazing to us how 
Mr. Grant could spend so much time in 
relating the worthless career of the Yankee 
belle, Miss Alice Palmer. In telling of her 
friendship for one whom she regarded as 
her dearest friend, she observes that “ within 
a week she called me ‘a _ hateful thing,’ 
and I—it makes me blush to recal it now— 
stuck out my tongue at her, and walked 
away, tittering, arm-in-arm with fascinating 
Gwendolen Hochheimer.” Alice is lectured 
as follows by one Mrs. Gatling Gunn :— 

** Chic is what you need. If a girl wants to be 
a genuine success, it is her duty to walk as if 
she were a great deal handsomer than she is, and 
then people will think her handsomer than she is. 
You will excuse me, I know, if I say that you 
walk and hoid yourself twenty-five per cent, 





‘off’ your looks, instead of fifty per cent. i2 
advance, as you ought to do. ... The modest 
blush and the downcast eye become a girl 
charmingly for the first two weeks of her career, 
but after that period they are simply gaucheries. 
To affect the ingénue is quite another matter, 
and as different from what I refer to as cham- 
pagne is from seltzer.” 

It is long since we met with a book—if, 
indeed, this is not entirely by itself—which 
credited our fair American cousins with so 
much vulgarity and so many little petty 
intrigues. 


The Brides of Ardmore is a semi-historical 

novel in one volume, and it is much better, 
from the literary point of view, than many 
longer and more pretentious works. We 
have called it “ semi-historical,” and yet, from 
the author’s brief Preface, it would appear 
that she claims for it a wholly historical basis, 
She states that the notes which form the sub- 
stance of the story were found among the records 
of the nunnery at Kilcheechan, on the banks 
of the Suir, opposite the city of Waterford. 
These notes were in the handwriting of 
Grainné Ni-Carthy, one of the characters in 
the novel, only a few additions being from the 
pen of another. 
‘* Considering the opportunities enjoyed by that 
fair matron for studying the characters and 
motives of her young companions, as well as 
indirectly through them of their husbands, the 
editress thinks herself fortunate in having 
become possessed of the record of a state of 
things now so completely passed away.” 


It is not our business to discuss how much of 
the work is based upon actual history or how 
much is merely legendary; but we can 
bear witness that, so far as we are able to judge 
from collateral sources of information, the 
author has presented us with a very vivid and 
truthful picture of Irish life in the twelfth 
century. The narrative is very interesting, 
and the close very pathetic and tragic. Ardal 
O’Brien is a fine character, and he appears all 
the more striking and noble when contrasted 
with his rival, Fergus, who is chiefly notice- 
able for his duplicity. The latter can, how- 
ever, on occasion talk in the Ossian vein, as in 
his florid speech to the sons of Declan. 
Grainné herself, who leaves the materials for 
the story behind her, is “not happy,” like 
Mr. Toole ; but her case is not so hard as that 
of Mor, one of the brides, who is grossly 
deceived by Fergus O’Flannahan. Sorcha, 
the other bride, is a charming character, ex- 
cellently drawn. The author has supplied a 
tolerably full list of historical appendices for 
the purpose of elucidating certain points in 
her story; and, on the whole, we may con- 
gratulate her upon havingfaccomplished her 
task with praiseworthy skill. 


In The Lutaniste of St. Jacobi’s, Miss Drew 
has not followed the conventional lines of tho 
novelist, but has mixed with the charm of her 
story a good deal of solid information respect- 
ing German lutes and organs of the seven- 
teenth century, Mechlin lace, organ stops, 
church music, &c.—all which may be a 
weariness to the flesh to the ordinary reader 
of Mudie’s. But, in spite of this, we have 
found her tale very interesting. The painful 
history of George Neumarck, the distinguished 
Hamburg musician, with his many years of 
semi-starvation aad utter lack of recognition, 
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is graphically told. The narrative is lightened 
somewhat by the love passages between him- 
self and the pretty, but frivolous, Barbara 
Etterlein ; and we are glad when he finds at 
last a haven of rest in the heart of his noble 
and far more worthy pupil, Janotha Tielke. 
His career, which was a very remarkable one, 
has a happy ending. We also get attractive 
glimpses of Simon Dach, the learned Professor 
at Konigsberg, and Neumarck’s preceptor. 
The life of the hero well exemplifies the 
author’s observations that ‘‘ the world, which 
is quick to reward success, is terrible to punish 
failure. Fortune then (in the seventeenth 
century), as she does to-day, only crowns 
those who conquer her.” Miss Drew shows 
no mean faculty in tracing the meander- 
ings of the love passion. ‘“ When a woman 
is utterly indifferent,’ she remarks, “ or, 
worse still, rather despises a man who adores 
her, it is not possible for him to do right in 
her eyes. The more he tries, the greater is 
his blunder. He can no more help doing 
stupid things than she can help being irritated 
by his manner of doing them.” We can only 
hope that every lover may be as completely 
disillusioned by his fickle and cruel fair one as 
George Neumarck was by Barbara. 


Jacob's Ladder is a volume of short stories 
which reflect great credit upon the literary 
powers of Miss Wordsworth. We do not see 
the reason for the title, unless we are to 
understand that the lessons inculcated are 
intended as successive steps leading to the 
higher life. But the title is a matter of little 
consequence, The stories themselves are 
exceedingly good, one or two being especially 
graphic and finely told. There is a strange 
burden of sadness over almost all, which 
would have been relieved if the author had 
possessed in addition to her other gifts the 
faculty of humour. But we think no one 
could read the beautiful story ‘* Gladys,” for 
example, without being struck with Miss 
Wordsworth’s power in pathetic narrative. 
Yet the story itself is very slight. ‘The 
heroine, Gladys, is beloved by one James 
Evered Martyn, to whom, on the eve of his 
departure for China, she plights her troth. 
After some years he returns, when she finds, 
as she believes, that she does not love him. 
She discovers her terrible mistake, however, 
when he has once more put the wide sea 
between them and she is left to pine in unavail- 
ing regret. A second re-union takes place 
at last, which is well told. There is another 
peculiar tale, “ Coming,” with a touch of the 
weird in it that would have commended it to 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. Two lovers, who have 
dreamt the same strange dream before coming 
together, are married. The dream was to the 
effect that they had been upon a burning 
vessel at sea, in a terrible storm, and had been 
engulphed by the waves. The girl had said 
to someone she saw in her dream, “I am 
coming.’ ‘This was her future husband. After 
marriage, man and wife emigrate for Australia, 
but they are lost in the manner depicted in 
the dream. ‘Ihe ship Alcestis takes fire, and 
a boy saw them on the burning deck of the 
vessel just before they were lost to sight for 
ever. 

‘*Husband or wife stirred not. Edgar turned 
a look of unutterable tenderness on his dear 
companion’s face. She lilted her hand, and 





her lips moved. When she had spoken, Edgar 
raised his eyes to heaven, and on both their 
faces shone a solemn, awful light (not born of 
the outward fire), such as the boy had never 
seen till then. Had she not, doubtless, said 
the ‘It is coming, Alfred’ ?” 

“Ru” and “ A. E. I.” are also very strange, 
but singularly attractive, stories. If Miss 
Wordsworth could preserve the same charac- 
teristics in a novel with a larger canvas, 
she could not fail to make a considerable 
mark in fiction. We ought to add that the 
present collection of stories is interspersed 
with musical illustrations by Mr. Arthur 
Henry Brown which, so far as we are able to 
judge, are worthy of the text. 


An Outlying Hamlet is a slight but not 
unpleasing story, relating the experiences of a 
long winter in the villege of Chalkhill. The 
author has chosen for her motto the well- 
known words, “ Noblesse Oblige,” and the 
narrative pointedly enforces the moral. The 
sketch of Lord Eustace is very good. Instead 
of being the lackadaisical, effeminate aristocrat 
he is generally supposed, with no care for the 
souls or bodies of his father’s miserable 
tenants, when an epidemic falls upon Chalk- 
hill he shows himself capable of great energy 
and self-sacrifice. By his benevolent efforts 
he undermines a not very strong constitution, 
and succumbs, in consequence, to an accident 
whose effects would have been only slight 
under other circumstances. But his death 
is the means of working a transformation in 
some of the uncouth and godless villagers. 

G. Barnett SMITH. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


India in 1880. By Sir Richard Temple. 
(Murray.) Sir Richard Temple is indefatigable. 
In the course of a single year he has governed 
the Presidency of Bombay, fought a contested 
election in England, and composed this large 
volume. Its interest is not so much in what it 
says, as in the man who says it. We have here 
the representative member of the Indian Service, 
whom none can surpass either ‘‘on tour” or 
at the desk, and who has held a greater variety 
of appointments than Lord John Russell. If 
physical energy, talents for business, and 
readiness with the pen could make a great man, 
Sir R. Temple might claim to rank with 
Hastings or with Lawrence. But, despite these 
qualities, a certain something is lacking, which 
makes all the difference between the statesman 
and the official. Nothing can be abler than this 
exposition of the state ot India at the present 
time. No living man knows more about the 
circumstances of the country. I’ew have a more 
ready or graphic pen. Yet here, again, we miss 
the spark of genius that turns ink and paper 
into an imperishable book. Instead of an his- 
torical document, we have an ‘‘ administration 
report” on a large scale. This criticism is sug- 
gested by the reflection that the book might 
easily have been made much better, and much 
shorter, than itis. Encyclopaedic knowledge is 
always distrusted ; and, if a man has anything 
of value to say, it must be worth his while to 
think twice about his manner of saying it. Not 
that Sir R. Temple’s style is positively bad ; it 
is simply careless, and offends by its assumption 
of literary effect. The contents of the book 
may be best described as officialism of the best 
kind—i.e., as tempered by a wide experience and 
liberal sympathies. One who has taken such a 
leading part in the administration during the 
past eighteen years must inevitably be a luuda- 
ter of that which he has done. But, when 





addressing an English audience, Sir R. Temple 
knows the way to balance his phrases, and 
express that doubtfulness in official infallibility 
which all Anglo-Indians feel at heart. Though 
there is no regular Opposition in India, a healthy 
spirit of criticism on many questions is abroad, 
and the unofficial point of view has always had 
able representatives. If we could only forget 
who wrote it, this sketch of India in 1880 is an 
exhaustive repertory of facts and opinions. 


Our Public Schools. (C, Kegan Paul and Co.) 
Perhaps nothing in English life has been more 
significant during the past thirty years than the 
extraordinary and uninterrupted development 
of the public school system. The older institu- 
tions, with but a single exception, have been 
filled to overflowing; while their newly estab- 
lished rivals press close upon their heels in 
numbers, in efficiency, and in reputation, 
During the same period of time, if judged by 
the criterion of success at the universities, the 
public schools have distinctly retrograded. But 
it is evident that nothing will remove the pre- 
judice of the upper middle-classes in favour of a 
barrack education, by which parental responsi- 
bility is transferred, or rather abolished. We 
admit that, by superhuman efforts on the part 
of the masters, the evils of the system are at 
present kept down to a minimum; but it is not 
within the limits of nature that these efforts 
shall be permanently maintained. In the long 
run a school must be what the boys make it; 
and every man who honestly recals his own 
boyhood knows what that will be. The book 
before us consists of a series of descriptive 
sketches of the seven best-known schools of 
England. Hardly one of the sketches is favour- 
able. But the blame does not lie with the 
writer, or even with the school, but with the 
system. It is a thankless task to point out that 
each school and each head-master in turn falls 
short of the ideal standard, below which the 
vices of the system are admitted to be greater 
than its virtues. Some of the schools have a 
noble past; all have much historical interest ; 
but their present condition is scarcely a fit 
subject for detailed criticism. The system, we 
feel sure, cannot be modified in the way 
suggested in the concluding pages of this book. 
A school must be either a boarding-school or a 
day-school. It cannot possess the distinctive 
qualities of both. Happy is the father who has 
a day-school within his reach! 


A Short Manual of the History of India ; with 
an Account of India as it is. By Roper Leth- 
bridge. With Maps. (Macmillan.) Ifa manual 
is ever pardonable, the exception may be made 
in favour of India. The ignorance generally 
prevailing about that country is so great, and 
the political importance of dispelling some of 
that ignorance is so pressing, that we welcome 
any attempt to induce Englishmen to read 
about thingsIndian. At the same time, no task 
could be more difficult than to condense into a 
small volume the manifold affairs of so vast an 
empire. As far as regards his descriptive intro- 
duction, we think that Mr. Lethbridge has 
succeeded fairly well. He is accurate in his 
facts, he has preserved the proportions of 
things, and he is entirely free from the vice of 
word-painting. He describes India not as 4 
traveller of the last century would do, impressed 
by the novelty and tropical colour of the scene, 
but like a modern administrator whose daily 
life is spent in looking the ugly facts in the face. 
We regret that we cannot speak so favourably 
of the historical or main portion of the book. 
Mr. Lethbridge has here adopted a baldness of 
style that is meant to be simple but has become 
repulsive; nor has he entirely avoided the fault 
of making allusions which cannot be intelligible 
to one in a hundred of his readers. Whether 
it be that his literary powers have been cor- 
rupted by his official duties in connexion wit 
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the vernacular press, or perchance that he has 
entrusted some part of the work to his attendant 
babu, the result is most unfortunate. He must 
know that nothing happens in history ‘of 
course,” not even the victory of a British army ; 
and that, in historical narrative, sentences 
should not be introduced by such particles as 
“now” and ‘‘so.” 


LT’ Athos: Notes d’une Excursion & la Pres- 
qwile et & la Montagne des Moines, by the Abbé 
Neyrat, is a pleasantly written account of one 
of the most remarkable communities in Europe. 
It does not pretend to be more than a sketch, 
and there are inaccuracies here and there both 
in names and in descriptions of places and 
customs. It is a mistake, for instance, to speak 
of the heads of any of the Athos monasteries as 
archimandrites, for that is a Russian title, and 
is not found in the Byzantine Church; and it 
implies rather a limited knowledge of the 
history of the Eastern Empire to speak of a 
community as having been founded by Comnéne 
deTrebizonde. Butanyone who likes to wander 
for a few hours in the midst of romantic and 
beautiful scenes, where a life closely resembling 
that of the Middle Ages is enacted, and to hear, 
in passing, of views of life and religion and 
modes of thought strongly contrasted with his 
own, will find satisfaction in reading it. The 
interest of the book is increased by the illustra- 
tions, which enable the reader to realise more 
easily both the scenery and the buildings. The 
writer observes well, and has recorded his 
impressions of a great variety of objects. In 
particular he notices what is a leading feature 
in the architecture of the Athos churches—the 
richness and multiplicity of the lines of the 
interior, and what he calls a ‘‘luxe d’orne- 
mentation,” the effect of all which is to give 
dignity and repose to buildings of small dimen- 
sions. His religious point of view is that of an 
intelligent Roman Catholic ecclesiastic, who 
admires the antiquity in rites and conservatism 
in doctrines which he meets with, but regrets 
that the Greeks have cut themselves off by 
schism from his own Church, and have 
thereby lost the benefit of what he regards 
as the element of progressiveness ‘‘ which 
always places the Catholic Church in the van 
of civilisation.” His scepticism about the relics 
in the monasteries, in comparison with those 
of the Latin Church, “ to guarantee the authen- 
ticity of which such precautions have been 
taken,” is even a little comical. At the same 
time his comments throughout are respectful 
and sympathetic. M. Neyrat ascended to the 
peak of Mount Athos, aud has described the 
superb view which it commands. It appears 
from his account that, notwithstanding signs of 
poverty in some of the monasteries owing to 
the loss of the properties which they possessed 
—or, to speak more accurately, of which they 
had the administration—in Moldo-Wallachia, 
and which was resumed, or, as some would say, 
confiscated, by the Government of those princi- 
palities about 1862, the number of the monks 
18 not decreasing. At the same time the pro- 
portion of Russian monks in the peninsula is 
larger than formerly, though they still form 
only a small minority of the whole community. 


Essays of Joseph Addison. Chosen and 
Edited by J. B. Green. ‘Golden Treasury 
Series.” “(Macmillan.) With great judgment 
Mr. Green has refrained from encumbering his 
selection with any of Addison’s disquisitions on 
polities or speculations in theology. His 
political and religious essays came home to 
people who would not have been touched by 
the treatises of bishops or the pamphlets of 
Statesmen, but their day has long since 
perished. The world does not need now to be 
informed of the importance of the Glorious 
Revolution of 1688, and it has long left behind 

® milestone of religious belief at which Addi- 





son had arrived. The charm of his writings lies 
in his ever-delightful essays on Sir Roger de 
Coverley, and in his satires on the fashions 
and foibles of life in town and country. It 
would be difficult to extract from the volumes 
of the Tatler or the Spectator any better 
specimens of the genius of Addison than have 
been selected by Mr. Green. No fair objection 
can be brought against him on that score; nor 
will the pages of introduction which he has 
prefixed to his selection be found to be other 
than a pleasant and harmonious preface to the 
essays of Addison, if the reader can bring 
himself to overlook the geographical confusion 
contained in the sentence which speaks of the 
‘* brutalised colliers at Ringwood before Wesley.” 
This little volume is intended for readers of 
both sexes; and, as a knowledge of Latin has 
not yet extended to all women, it would have 
been judicious if Mr. Green had, for their sakes, 
if not for his male readers’, supplied translations 
of the quotations from classical writers which 
Addison embodied in his writings. 

The Book of Eminent Scotsmen. 
and Arranged by Joseph Irving. (Paisley: 
Alexander Gardner.) ‘The best thing about 
Mr. Irving’s new compilation is the modesty 
of the Preface. Deprecating severe criticism, 
he says:—“The compiler is hopeful that his 
book—the only one of its class—will be found 
useful, That it will be found nearly perfect 
he can hardly assume; but, on examining it 
carefully, students or critics who know some- 
thing about the labour involved in such pro- 
ductions may think not unkindly of the 
number and variety of the names included, in 
comparison with what may have been omitted 
through oversight or ignorance.” ‘The criti- 
cism which Mr. Irving, therefore, invites is 
that of pointing out blunders that he has made. 
Unfortunately, such comes too readily to the 
pen. His work is marked by haste in pre- 
paration, slovenliness of style, and want of 
proportion between the ‘‘eminence” of the 
‘* subjects” and the length of the notices. ‘To 
begin with, we can see no good reason for 
encumbering the first edition of a work of 
reference with a list of “ additions.”” We come, 
moreover, every third page, on such loose 
English as ‘“‘Irving, Rev. Edward, son of a 
farmer in the burgh of Annan, where the great 
preacher was born;” ‘‘Sir William and Lady 
Hamilton materially assisted Nelson in the 
pursuit of French fleet to Aboukir,” and 
** voted for reform and national education.” 
As specimens of the second class of blunders 
may be taken such statements as that the Sir 
William Hamilton mentioned above was born 
in 1780, and died in 1803; while we have 
two biographies of the late Mr. William Jen- 
kins, who was killed with Cavagnari in Cabul, 
the one in the body of the work, and the other 
in the ‘‘ additions,” which leave us in doubt 
whether he was born in 1846 or 1849, 
Possibly Mr. Irving’s printer rather than him- 
self is to blame for ‘‘ Roseberry ” instead of 
“Rosebery;”’ and perhaps this statement 
about the death of “Sylvester Otway” Os- 
wald in Paris should be allowed to pass on 
account of the “‘ comic horror” attaching to 
it—‘‘ Oswald was killed there early in the war, 
probably by his own men, who chaffed under the 
severity of his discipline.” Finally, were it 
not that, as Sir William Harcourt has recently 
reminded us, a joke is a serious matter in 
Scotland, we should almost be inclined to say, 
from the prominence and space allotted to 
certain ‘‘ worthies,” that Mr. Irving uses the 
phrase ‘‘ eminent Scotsmen” ironically, as the 
French speak of homme eminent. Otherwise 
how comes it that while provincial notabilities 
—not to say nobodies—are treated to columns 
of eulogy, Mr. Carlyle receives scant notice, 
and Mr. Gladstone in effect no notice at all ? 
Still we are bound to ray that the book may 
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be made a useful one with fresh and careful 
editing, that it contains nearly 3,000 names, 
and that the type is excellent. 


Brain: a Journal of Neurology, manages t > 
combine with a subject-matter that is largely 
technical, and interesting only to the student of 
nervous disorders, a mode of treatment which 
litts it out of the run of specialist journals. 
The current number, though more technical 
than some others, contains two articles which 
should be read by every student of psychology 
who is desirous of being abreast with the latest 
conceptions of the mechanism of nerve-action. 
Dr. J. Hughlings Jackson, one of the editors, 
who is distinguished by his large philosophical 
views no less than by his shrewd scientific 
insight, discourses, in connexion with the sub- 
ject of certain forms of temporary paralysis, on 
the relations of the functions and disorders of 
function of the higher and the lower centres in 
the light of Mr. Spencer’s doctrine of evolution, 
His insistance on a consistent materialistic 
explanation of the facts of nervous disease as 
opposed to a fictitious ‘* psychological ” explana- 
tion; his more precise definition and extension 
of the idea of paralysis in accordance with a 
general conception of its nature and causes ; his 
way of accounting for the difference between 
sudden wide-spreading and slow and circum. 
scribed discharge (convulsion) and consequent 
exhaustion (paralysis)—all this shows the 
writer at his best, and is an excellent illustra- 
tion of the scientific precision which is already 
possible in handling the difficult mechanical 
problems of nervous action. ‘The other article 
referred to is from the pen of Dr. Francis 
Warner, and gives some very interesting facts 
respecting the relation of the different kinds of 
movements generally known as ‘‘ expressional ” 
to varying conditions of nervous disease. Asa 
sample of the suggestive remarks to be found 
here we may take the following :— 


**From direct observation it appears to me that 
intellectuality is represented by the movements of 
the eyeballs in their orbits. When an individual, 
in looking at an object, moves the eyes by the 
action of the recti muscles so as to direct them 
towards it, the movement is more intellectual than 
when the head is turned so as to direct the eyes in 
the required direction. A bright, healthy, well- 
developed infant turns its eyes well in the orbits in 
looking about ; not so a dull, wasted child,” 


The Starry Blossom, and other Stories, by 
M. Betham-Edwards (Marshall, Japp and Oo.), 
are pretty and mostly pathetic little stories. 
The effect of one or two is, however, somewhat 
marred by a mixture of the fanciful and 
the real—as, for instance, the first. ‘This is 
the story of a child who is devoted to her 
guardian, an old botanist, and who watches 
with unceasing faith for the growth of a seed 
supposed to have been brought by a meteorite. 
The flower at length blooms, and in some 
mysterious way comforts the girl after the 
death of her guardian. Instead of ending 
here, as might have been expected, the story 
goes on to tell how the old man’s plot 
was bought by the neighbouring town for 
botanical gardens, and how the girl and an old 
servant became the keopers. 


Labour and Victory: a Book of Examples for 
those who would learn. By Alexander H. 
Japp. (Marshall, Japp and Co.) Under this 
heading Dr. Japp has collected a series of 
miscellaneous biographical sketches, most of 
which have already appeared in the magazines. 
The first is Outram, than whom no nobler 
example could be chosen by ‘‘ those who would 
learn.” Of the other names, the best-known 
are Bishop Selwyn, Sir Titus Salt, and Sir 
James Simpson. Speaking for ourselves, the 
chief interest is supplied by Friedrich Albrecht 
Augusti, of whom we cannot pretend to have 
heard before. He was a Jew, born at Frank 
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fort-on-the-Oder towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century. Having been converted to 
Christianity, he suffered much persecution, but 
finally settled down as pastor of a little village 
near Gotha for nearly tifty years. Dr. Japp’s 
facile pen has done a real service in redeoming 
from obscurity this curious episode of German 
life. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Lecxy has completed for publication the 
third volume of his J/istory of England in the 
Eighteenth Century. 


Messrs. LonGMANS have in the press the first 
two volumes of Mr. S. R. Gardiner's Fall of the 
Monarchy of Charles I. The first volume takes 
up the story with the Star Chamber proceedings 
against Prynne, Burton, and Bastwick in the 
summer of 1637, and carries it down to the open- 
ing of the Long Parliament. The second volume 
is devoted to the history of the Long Parliament 
down to the beginning of the Civil War. The 
author has had before him a considerable 
quantity of new material, especially in the 
despatches of foreign ambassadors. He has 
thus been enabled to trace out the intrigues of 
the Court more thoroughly than has hitherto 
been done, though there is much which still 
remains unknown. Another feature of the 
work is the pains taken to give a full account 
of the two political parties which were opposed 
to one another first in Parliament and then on 
the field of battle. 


WE learn that Mr. Linley Sambourne has 
undertaken to prepare for Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co. an illustrated edition of Kingsley’s Water 
Babies, which will be published in the course of 
the autumn. 


THE same publishers have in the press a 
romance, entitled John Inglesant, by Mr. J. H. 
Shorthouse, which was privately printed lately 
in Birmingham, and has been noticed in some 
London papers. The full title will convey 
some idea of its contents. It runs thus :— 
“‘ Memoirs of the Life of John Inglesant, some- 
time Servant to King Charles I.; with an 
account of his birth, education, and training 
by the Jesuits, and a particular relation of the 
secret services in which he was engaged, espe- 
cially in connexion with the late Irish Rebel- 
lion; with several other remarkable passages 
and occurrences. Also, a History of his reli- 
gious doubts and experiences, and of the Molin- 
ists or Quietists in Italy, in which country he 
resided for many years; with an account of 
the Election of the late Pope, and many other 
events and affairs.” 


TueE Right. Hon. G. Shaw-Lefevre’s collected 
essays on English and Irish Land Questions will 
be published next week by Messrs, Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin and Co. 


THE first volume of a History of Ireland by 
Mr. Standish O’Grady will shortly be published 
by Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. It will form 
a critical examination of early Irish history, 
with the object of determining what is mythical 
and what reliable. 


A NEw novel, entitled Beside the River, by 
Mrs. Macquoid, author of Patty, &c., will be 
ublished in March, by Messrs. Hurst and 
lackett, in three volumes. The same pub- 
lishers will also issue immediately His Little 
Mother, and other Tales and Sketches, by the 
author of John Halifax, in one yolume. 

MEssrs. GRIFFITH AND FARRAN will publish 
shortly U'he Life of a Soul: an Allegory, illus- 
trated by Sister Emma of Clewer, a small 
volume of poems and pictures. 

Mr. CarLyLe’s Reminiscences, edited by Mr. 
J. A. Froude, are announced for publication 
torday. They will be issued in two yolumes, 





the contents of the first being ‘“‘ James Carlyle, 
of Ecclefechan, and Edward Irving,” and of the 
second, ‘‘ Lord Jeffery and Jane Welsh Carlyle,” 
with an Appendix on Southey and Wordsworth. 


Mr. Recinatp Stuart Poo.e will give a 
course of lectures on ‘‘ Epochs of Greek In- 
fluence ” at the Chelsea Vestry Hall, beginning 
Wednesday, March 2, at half-past four. The 
subjects are:—The Greek World from the 
Persian Wars to Alexander; Alexander; 
Ptolemy Philadelphus; Cleopatra; Marcus 
Aurelius ; Athanasius. 


Mr. SEcRETARY Ewarts has advised the 
United States Government to purchase Benja- 
min Franklin’s original papers, which are for 
sale, for the sum of £4,000. 


Mr. J. Fornes- ROBERTSON is writing a sketch 
of Mdme. Modjeska for the March number of 
Colburn’s New Monthly, which will contain a 
portrait of the actress, and also portraits of 
Ellen Terry and Mrs. Osgood. 


Tue Rev. William Houghton will give the 
first of two lectures on ‘‘ The Picture Origin of 
the Cuneiform Characters,” on Thursday next 
(March 8), at the Royal Institution. 


THE second and concluding volume of Prosper 
Mérimée’s Letters to Panizzi, containing a 
portrait of the great librarian, will be published 
on March 4. 


A CENTENARY roproduction of Lessing’s 
Nathan der Weise has been published at Berlin 
by Carl Robert Lessing, a descendant of the 
poet. Three editions of the play, which 
appeared in 1779, have formed the basis of the 
new texts. The type, paper, and binding of the 
new edition are splendid, and worthy of the 
work. Lessing died on February 15, 1781, and 
this memorial edition of his greatest work is 
dated February 15, 1881. 


Macavutay’s Speech on Jewish Emancipa- 
tion, delivered in the House of Commons on 
April 17, 1833, has just appeared at Frankfurt 
in a German translation. 


Tnr Camden Society have agreed to join the 
Early English Text Society in bringing out 
Mr. Sidney J. Herrtage’s largely annotated 
edition of the Early English-Latin Dictionary 
in a Northern dialect known as the Catholicon 
Anglicum, and dated 1483. The book forms the 
second volume of the Dictionary Series of the 
Early English Text Society, and as it is also 
the natural complement of the Promptoriuwm 
Parvulorum edited for the Camden Society by 
Mr. Way, the latter society has availed itself of 
the Early English Text Society’s offer to join in 
the undertaking. The earlier sheets have been 
reprinted for the purpose, the work is in type to 
S. and Mr. Herrtage has all his ‘‘ copy ” ready. 
His notes are admirably full, and are almost all 
fresh material, as he has avoided, whenever 
possible, the passages quoted by Stratmann, &c. 


Tre Visitors’ Register of the University of 
Oxford, which gives a full account of the 
Puritan visitation of the university, and which 
has been edited for the Camden Society by 
Prof. Montagu Burrows, is now in the binders’ 
hands. As the book is likely to be of special 
interest to members of the university, the 
Council has had a few extra copies printed, 
which will be obtainable by non-subscribers at 
the price of 21s. upon application to Messrs. 
Nichols, 25 Parliament Street, S.W. The 
volume contains about six hundred pages. 


Pror. SKEAT hopes to finish the words of his 
Etymological English Dictionary in about two 
months from this time. Then will come the 
list of roots and the words grouped under each, 
the Index of affixes, with their derivations, and 
the Corrections and Additions, &c. 


Messrs, MAISONNEUVE AND Oo., of Paris, 
hayes just issyed, as the first yelume of their 





new folk-lore series entitled ‘‘ Littératures 
populaires de toutes les Nations,” M. Paul 
Sébillot’s Littérature orale de la Haute-Bretagne ; 
Contes populaires, Chansons avec la Musique notée ; 
Devinettes et Formulaires ; Proverbes et Dictons, 
This work is a valuable supplement to the 
author’s Contes populaires de la Haute-Bretagne 
published Jast year, and a most important con- 
tribution to French folk-lore. It forms a 
charmingly printed and neatly bound volume, 
in the format of the Bibliothéque Elzévirienne, 


Dr. J. J. JUSSERAND is preparing a second 
edition of his History of the Theatre in England 
before the Time of Shakspere. 


Pror. B. TEN Brinx’s German History of 
Early-English Literatureis really to be translated, 
after all the delays that have occurred. Messrs, 
Leypoldt and Holt, of New York, and Messrs, 
George Bell and Sons, of London, have under- 
taken the book together, and we may hope for 
its appearance soon. There is no so thorough 
book on the subject now in England. 


WE mentioned some weeks ago the number 
of spellings, about three hundred, that had 
been noted of the word “cushions” in early 
wills, &c. Since then Mr. Chaloner Smith, of the 
Probate Office Reading-Room, has re-counted 
his list, with all the latest additions, and finds 
that the number of spellings is 593. We give, 
as specimens, four that turned up in the Inven- 
tories in the course of half-an-hour: qwhesh- 
ngis, cwyschens (A.D. 1551), coysshyns (1535), 
cosschens. Four others, in another half-hour, 
were ‘‘chusshons, chosshons, coysshons, cous- 
shouns.” The lists of debts due to a testator 
are not classified as ‘‘ good” and ‘ bad,” but 
as ‘‘ sperat dettes”’ and ‘‘ desperat dettes.” 


SuBscRIBERS to the new edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica will have observed 
that some of the articles are announced to be 
copyright in the United States, and some to be 
copyright in Canada. We regret to hear that 
Messrs. Black have recently failed to enforce 
their claim to a Canada copyright. The ninth 
volume of the Encyclopaedia, containing Mr. 
G. Saintsbury’s article on ‘‘ french Literature ” 
and another on ‘‘ Fisheries,” both of which 
articles were duly entered in the office of the 
Minister of Agriculture according to the pro- 
visions of the Dominion Act of Parliament, was 
reprinted in Philadelphia and introduced into 
Canada. Messrs. Black forthwith obtained an 
injunction at Quebec against the Philadelphia 
publisher, but this injunction was dissolved by 
the Superior Court on the ground that the 
remedy sought for was inapplicable to the case ; 
and the same view has been taken by the Court 
of Appeal. 

Tue firm of Engelmann, of Leipzig, 
announces as forthcoming a work on Aramaic 
plant-names, by Immanuel Liw. It will be 
dedicated to the veteran Orientalist, Prof. L. 
Fleischer, on the occasion of his eightieth 
birthday. 

Among eccentric visitors to Parisian libraries, 
a French paper mentions a monomaniac who 
frequented the Arsenal library for twenty years 
for the sole purpose of reading and re-reading 
Paul and Virginia. Ue knew the tale by heart, 
and recited it on summer evenings as he paced 
to and fro in the Jardin des Plantes. When M. 
Victor Massé’s opera was brought out at the 
Gaieté, he was present in the theatre, but left 
before the end of the first act, exclaiming, 
‘Your music spoils the whole thing ! ” 


Messrs. Bercer-LEVRAULT have published 
a French translation of Commandant De la 
Llave y Garcia’s work on the operations among 
the mountains during the last UCarlist insurrec- 
tion in Catalonia (1872-75). 

Mr. T. H. 8. Escorr’s England is being 
translated into French by M. René de Luhersa 
M, Dreyfous will be the publisher, 
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Tue Nation announces that Messrs. Harper 
have in the press an Encyclopaedia of English 
and American Poetry by the late Epes Sargent, 
of Boston. 


Mr. W. H. OvErAtt, the librarian to the 
Corporation of London, read a very interest- 
ing paper on Proclamations and Broadsides 
before the last meeting of the Library Associa- 
tion. He pointed out that a large number of 
these documents, some in MS. and others in 
print, existed in the British Museum and other 
libraries, and suggested that a printed index, 
describing the character of the whole of these 
collections, would be of great value for historical 
students. The earliest known proclamation in 
English was issued in 1258 ; the earliest printed 
English broadside is dated in 1513. 

Our readers will have noticed from the 
papers that a Bill for the amending and con- 
solidation of the existing laws relating to free 
libraries has been introduced into Parliament. 
It is proposed to simplify and improve the 
system of voting now in use, and to give 
power to the ratepayers of a rural parish to 
amalgamate for the purposes of the Act with 
those of an adjacent urban district. The accounts 
of all free libraries are to be submitted to the 
House of Commons once a year. 


From the report of the Liverpool Free 
Public Library for the past year (Henry 
Greenwood) we have compiled the following 
statistics :—In the reference library the total 
number of volumes is 72,406, and the total 
number of volumes issued during the year was 
577,772, or just 2,000 volumes a-day. Striking 
an average, each volume was issued about eight 
times, but each volume of prose fiction was 
issued about fifty times. In the two lending 
libraries the total number of volumes is 
43,285, and the total number of volumes lent 
during the year was 436,415. In this case, each 
volume on an average was lent ten times, and 
prose fiction contributed just three-fourths of all 
the volumes lent. The Report of the Wigan 
Free Library (Strowger) is chiefly noticeable as 
showing the effect of Sunday opening. The 
hours on that day are from two to nine, during 
which 10,472 persons attended the news-room, 
and 220 the reference department. 


M. Tarne’s third volume of his great work 
on the French Revolution is now in the press. 
It will be entitled La Conquéte jacobine. 


Tue French papers announce the publication 
of the correspondence between Talleyrand and 
Louis XVIII. at the time of the Congress of 
Vienna. The editor is M. Pallain, an official 
in the Finance Department. 


WE learn from the Revue Critique that M. 

h. Tamizey de Larroque has just brought out, 
with the publishing house of Vic, a hitherto 
unpublished work of the abbé Jean-Jacques 
Boileau, entitled Relation abrégée de la Vie et des 
Sentiments de feu Madame la duchesse de Luynes. 


Tue first volume has appeared of the Biblio- 
grafia romana: Notizie della Vita e delle Opere 
degli Scrituri romani dal Secolo XI. fino ai 
nostri Giorni (Roma: Botta). Tho work has 
been undertaken by a committee, under the 
editorship of M. Narducci, the Librarian of the 
Biblioteca Alessandrina. 

_AT the meeting of the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-Lettres on the 11th inst., M. 
WArbois de Jubainville read a paper on the 
Ogham alphabet, in which he attempted to 
derive the word from Ogmios, the Celtic god of 
power and of eloquence. 


THE report of the death of Cesare Cantu, 
Which we contradicted in our last number, arose 
in the following curious way. A newspaper 
published in French, at Milan, commenced a 
paragraph thus:—‘‘Sur la tombe ouverte de 

antu, . . .” referring to a tomb that had been 





opened a few days before at an obscure village 
of this name in Lombardy. The French papers, 
not inexcusably, took up the phrase, and manu- 
factured it into a piece of news. 


In the AcADEmy of November 30, 1878, when 
dealing with the parentage and family of Philip 
Massinger, the dramatist, whose father, Arthur, 
was in Lord Pembroke’s service, we expressed 
the hope that search among the Wilton archives 
might throw light on the matter, and we stated 
that the present Lord Pembroke “had kindly 
promised Mr. Furnivall to have search made.” 
The latter gentleman is now informed that on a 
late visit of an Historical MSS. Commissioner 
to Wilton, the whole of Lord Pembroke’s muni- 
ments were curefully gone through by the Com- 
missioner and Mr. Nightingale, and “ that no 
documents exist at Wilton throwing any light 
on Massinger’s or Shakspere’s connexion with 
Wilton or the Pembroke family. There are no 
household books, diaries, or any papers at all 
that relate in any way to that period.” 


WE have received Progress and Poverty: the 
Remedy, by Henry George, Fourth Edition 
(C. Kegan Paul and Co.); Seven Lectures on the 
Doctrine of Positivism, by J. Kaines, D.Sc. 
(Reeves and Turner); Parson Malthus, by 
James Bonar, B.A. (Glasgow: Maclehose) ; 
British Colonial Policy, by Sir David Wedder- 
burn, Bart., M.P. (Macmillan); Select Works 
of Father Lancicius, S.J., with a Preface by 
Father Gallwey (Burns and Oates); Occupying 
Ownership (Ireland), by the late Vincent Scully, 
Q.C., edited by his son (Stanford); The Gospel 
according to Sutan, by Standish Grey, M.A. 
(Kerby and Endean); Marriage in the Pre- 
Christian and Christian Dispensations, by the 
Rey. R. Belaney, M.A. (Burns and Oates) ; Te 
Congregational College Calendar, 1881 (Hodder 
and Stoughton); Wine in the Different Forms of 
Anaemia and Atomic Gout, by M. E. Bégin (EH. 
Gallais); Kottabos: Trinity College, Dublin, 
Hilary Term, 1881 (Dublin : M‘Gee) ; T'wenty- 
Highth Annual Report of the Liverpool Free 
Public Library (Liverpool: Greenwood); Third 
Report of the Wigan Free Public Library (Wigan : 
Strowger); Third Annual Report of the Castle 
Museum Committee (Nottingham); Measures, 
Weights, and Moneys of all Nations, by W. 8. B. 
Woolhouse, F.R.A.S. (Crosby Lockwood) ; Life 
and Mind: on the Basis of Modern Medicine, 
by Robert Lewins, M.D. (Watts); London 
Guide: How to get from orto Any Part of London, 
Sixth Edition (Stanford) ; Blackie’s Comprehen- 
sive School Series, Standards V. and VI. ; Animal 
Physiology, and Fifth Reader (Blackie); Modern 
Christianity and a National Church, by A Lay- 
man (Edinburgh Publishing Company); &c., &c. 








OBITUARY. 
PAULIN PARIS. 


In M. Paulin Paris, who died on Sunday week, 
France has lost not merely the doyen of her 
Faculty of Old French, but also the most enthusi- 
astic, the most widely read, and, from the purely 
literary point of view, the best student and 
teacher of the subject. The character of M. 
Paris’ erudition was, as might be expected from 
his age, not exactly that of the scholarship of 
the present day. It was more literary than 
philological, and busied itself less about word- 
forms and critical editions than about the 
intelligent comprehension of the spirit and form 
of the literature. Probably no man living—not 
even his distinguished son—equals M. Paulin 
Paris in actual range of acquaintance with 
the enormous MS, stores of the literature of 
mediaeval France. Certainly no one has com- 
municated to so many readers, both Frenchmen 
and foreigners, the enthusiasm for this most 
fascinating study which he himself felt. 

Alexis Paulin Paris was born at Avenay 
on March 25, 1800, and had thus all but 





reached his eighty-first year. In his youth he 
was a fervent Romantic, and it was the moyen- 
dge variety of the Romantic fever which 
originated in him a devotion to Old French, 
though he began by a translation of Byron, 
also a strictly orthodox employment. He 
obtained » post in the Paris Library in 1828, 
and very soon began the long series of the 
commented reprints which have made his name 
famous among students of French literature. 
He was an active contributor to Techener’s 
charmingly printed Romans des douze pairs, 
editing Berte aus grands piés, Garin (in part), 
the Chanson d’ Antioche, &c. The last especially 
is an admirable example of enthusiastic and, 
at the same time, intelligent work. But his 
most attractive and most influential book was, 
perhaps, the Romancero francais, published in 
1833, which, until Herr Bartsch published his 
Romanzen und Pastourellen, was the chief 
source available for the knowledge of early 
French lyric. A work of more pure erudition and 
of immense value was the Catalogue raisonné of 
the Old-French MSS. of the Paris Library ; 
while his edition of the Grands Chroniques de 
Saint-Denis was an equally important contribu- 
tion to history. M. Paulin Paris was also, 
during the last forty years of his life, one of the 
chief contributors to the Histoire littéraire. 
About fifteen years ago he began a great work, 
which purported to be a rendering, en nouveau 
langage, of the entire romances of the Round 
Table, though the plan was in the end some- 
what narrowed. These modernisings of old 
work have always been looked at askance by 
some scholars; but M. Paris had peculiar gifts 
for them. He had early pode et and always 
retained, the vivid and brightly coloured style 
at which the Romantics aimed; and he knew 
how, while seasoning it with epigram in the 
proper places—his happy description of the Pro- 
vencal epic, ‘‘ which has but one defect, le 
défaut d’étre perdu,” is a good example—to 
render the poetry and the almost equally poetical 
prose of his originals into a singularly graceful 
modern equivalent. His critical introductions 
to this book, moreover, contain by far the best 
investigation of ‘the originals of the Arthurian 
story that I know. He had served as Pre- 
sident of the Old-French Text Society; and 
an edition of the romance of Artus has for some 
time been promised to its members from his 
hand, though I do not know whether he made any 
progress with it. One of the latest works of his 
that I have on my shelves is a beautiful edition 
of Machault’s Voir dit, published for the 
Société des Bibliophiles, in which the editor 
sets himself to work to unravel the secret of the 
heroine’s name with as much vivacity as he had 
shown almost half-a-century before in defending 
the title—hateful to classics—of his Romancero, 
He was, indeed, far from being a mere anti- 
quary, and his interest in literature was by no 
means limited to his own discoveries, as his 
editions of Saint-Pavin, of Tallemant des Réaux, 
&c., sufficiently proved. Altogether, his work 
showed him to be a true man of letters of the 
best type—a type equally distant from that of the 
mere bookworm and that of the purely scientific 
philologer, who is, Iam afraid. sometimes apt 
to miss the literary wood in his ardent investiga- 
tion of the linguistic trees. 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 





THE death is also announced of Lord William 
Pitt Lennox, the author of many works of 
fiction and contributions to the magazines; 
of Mr. William Ellis, a friend of the Mills, 
father and son, and a successful populariser of 
political economy; of Dr. Théodore de Pach- 
mann, Professor of Canon and Roman Law in 
the University of Vienna; and of the Hon. 
Grantley Berkley, who, like Lord William 
Lennox, was a voluminous writer 9n sporting 
and kindred subjects, ' 
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THE EXTENSION OF UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, LONDON. 


THE opening of the new north wing of 
University College was celebrated by a dinner 
given in the library last Wednesday week. Of 
the speeches delivered on that occasion, the two 
most noteworthy were by Lord Sherbrooke and 
Prof. Max Miiller. The former, having in view 
the University of London rather than the 
college, uttered a warning against extending 
the examinations over too wide an area, both 
in quantity and in space. The latter, thinking 
of Oxford rather than of London, lifted up his 
voice in favour of the endowment of research. 
We would call attention to what he said on two 
grounds—first, as showing the practical aspect 
of the proposal, in opposition to some phantom 
scheme against which a letter of the Astrono- 
mer-Royal has recently been published; and 
secondly, as being a public endorsement of the 
system of tentative and progressive endowment 
originally advocated about six years ago by the 
late Dr. Appleton. The draft scheme which 
Dr. Appleton then published in a letter to the 
Spectator has recently been reprinted in his Life 
and Literary Relics, reviewed in our columns 
last week. 

The Account of the New North Wing and 
Recent Additions to University College, printed 
by the architects for private circulation, enables 
us to form an opinion, not only of the appear- 
ance of the building, but also of the uses to 
which it is to be devoted. In the south wing, 
as is well known, the school is housed; and the 
north wing will contain the departments of the 
college which are growing fastest. Foremost 
among these is the Slade School of Fine Art, 
which will now afford worthy accommodation 
for 140 students. Next, the several depart- 
ments of zoology, physiology, chemistry, and 
engineering will each gain new rooms, either 
directly or indirectly. rom this we may safely 
infer that the education of boys, fine art, and 
physical science are flourishing most in Gower 
Street. 

The total cost of the extension now opened is 
estimated at £35,000, towards which £21,000 
has been already subscribed. The architects, 
however, have sketched a plan for the further 
enlargement and completion of the entire fabric 
at a cost of a little over £100,000. The principal 
features of this plan are to give a third storey 
to the main structure all round; to add return 
ends to the wings abutting on the street; and 
to complete the quadrangle by a stone screen 
thrown across in front from wing to wing. 








THE WORKS OF SAINT-SIMON. 


In 1874 M. Armand Baschet published a 
volume which was almost a revelation. It was 
entitled Ze Duc de Saint-Simon, son Cabinet, et 
V Historique de ses Manuscrits; and from it the 
public learned for the first time, what was 
familiar to the inner circle of scholars, that the 
history of the papers of St.-Simon was a perfect 
Odyssey still far from having reached its Ithaca. 
They learned that an order of Louis XV., dated 
December 21, 1760, had sequestrated all the 
papers of the late Duke in the archives of the 
Foreign Office. It was known that the MS. 
copies of them which were in circulation ‘“‘ under 
the rose” in the second half of the eighteenth 
century, and the earliest published editions, 
were only a prey snatched from the vigilance of 
the l’oreign Office. The liberal measure was 
remembered by which Louis XVIII., from 
motives of personal gratitude towards one of the 
descendants of the author of the memoirs, 
handed over to him in 1819 the entire MS. of 
the work—a gift which was the starting-point 
of the series of complete and continually 
improved editions to which we are to return 
immediately. 





But people learned at the same time that if 
the Memoirs had finally reached the hands for 
which they were intended by St.-Simon—those, 
namely, of the public—there still remained in 
the Foreign Office a quantity of other papers 
and writings of St.-Simon, all of them neces- 
sarily remarkable, and some of which gave 
promise of being highly important. M. Baschet 
was enabled to publish a list of these MSS. 
In examining the archives of the notaries of 
Paris he met with an inventory drawn up on 
the day after St.-Simon’s death, which con- 
tained the titles of 175 MS. pieces, forming 
the Duke’s cabinet. ; 

From that day forward nothing else was 
talked of in the literary world. The persons 
who were then at the head of the Foreign Office 
were entreated to open their doors to historical 
students. A deafear was long turned to these 
demands, till at last the accession of M. Frey- 
cinet to office was the occasion for the fall of the 
old management of the archives, and for the 
accession of a new Administration fully disposed 
to forsake the paths of routine and exclusive- 
ness. 

Passing by the previous editions, which are 
now mere bibliographical curiosities, we will 
only recur to the editions published from the 
original MS. ‘The first, dated 1829-30, was 
undertaken by the Marquis de St.-Simon him- 
self; but, although entitled ‘‘complete and 
authentic,” it left much to be desired. Reprinted 
in 1840 and 1853, it did not give place to a 
decisive work until M. Chéruel published 
(Hachette) a collation made by him with the 
original MS, (1856-58). In 1863 Messrs. 
Hachette became proprietors of the original 
and only complete MS. of the Memoirs, 
and were thus enabled to undertake the publi- 
cation of an improved text. ‘ 

Though M. Chéruel’s text attained a high 
degree of perfection, something yet remained to 
be done; for the Duke’s writing, though 
apparently regular, presents great difficulties 
to the decipherer, and M. Chéruel’s notes were 
generally inadequate. 

In 1873 M. Chéruel, with the aid of the 
regretted Adolphe Regnier, undertook a com- 
plete revision of the text. Thus, in less than 
two years, a new edition, rendered as conformable 
as possible to the MS. of the Memoirs, was 
given to the public. Prepared with the most 
scrupulous care, this edition may be considered 
as the best we possess up to the present time. 
It comprises twenty octavo volumes. Eighteen 
volumes and a-half contain the text of the 
Memoirs; the end of the nineteenth volume is 
devoted to second-rate documents from the 
same pen (letters, small treatises, &c.). Finally, 
the twentieth volume, which appeared in 1877, 
contains the Index of the Memoirs, arranged by 
St.-Simon himself, and here published for the 
first time. We are promised a twenty-first 
volume, to comprise an Analytical Index. 

However successful M. Chéruel’s publication 
may have been, it is not faultless. In fact, two 
extremely grave defects may be observed at the 
outset—viz., the absence of all commentary, 
either historical or philological, and the want of 
a considerable part of the secondary works of 
St.-Simon, the existence and titles of which, at 
all events, had been made known to us by the 
work of M. Baschet. 

These aro the deficiencies that the recent publi- 
cations of which we are about to speak have 
endeavoured to supply. Messrs. Hachette 
again took the initiative, and entrusted to a 
scholar of undoubted competence the task of 
realising a programme previously traced by M. 
de Moutalembert, and of preparing a definitive 
edition of the complete works of the Duc de St.- 
Simon. The fine collection of the Great Writers 
of France undertaken by M. Adolphe Regnier, 
which has already given to the public almost 
faultless editions of the principal French classics 





of the seventeenth century, is well known. It 
was to fill a place in this collection that M. de 
Boilisle consented to undertake a fresh issue of 
the Memoirs ; and, to ensure the success of go 
important an enterprise, neither time, money, 
nor help of any kind was refused him. M, 
de Boilisle, too, prepared by previous studies, 
found himself more than equal to his task, 
Inspired by the example of great French 
editors of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries—such as Godefroy, le Duchat, Amelot, 
de la Houssaye, &c.—he surpassed them in 
everything that the efforts of modern science 
enabled him to add to works already so 
remarkable. 

After long preparation he has now published 
the first two volumes of his work. We say of 
his work; for, indeed, it is not St.-Simon alone 
who is now placed in the hands of the public, 
but a work on the subject of St.-Simon—a 
running commentary which is a whole in itself, 
and of which M. de Boilisle takes all the respon- 
sibility and, it may be added, all the glory. 

The notes form a genuine encyclopaedia of 
French history and biography at the corclusion 
of the seventeenth and the ‘beginning of the 
eighteenth century; so that, in reading these 
volumes, we feel at every moment an antagon- 
istic sentiment of admiration and regret, 
compelled, as we are, to leave the text to 
examine the notes, and to leave the notes to 
return to the text. Possibly this commentary, 
just, cold, candid, always confident in itself, 
is not altogether what St.-Simon himself 
would have desired. Perhaps it is somewhat 
wanting in that fire which characterises the 
author of the Memoirs, and in which no one of 
his time (not even the critics and the annotators) 
was wholly deficient. But at least it is the only 
one which our times can require, and the very 
excess of precision and of scientific parapher- 
nalia is not to be complained of by people who, 
having read the Memoirs, now desire to search 
them thoroughly. 

The appearance of the volumes (and the com- 
plete work will comprise at least forty) had a 
fortunate result as regards even the second deti- 
ciency which we have recently pointed out—that 
is to say, the ignorance in which the public had 
been left concerning St.-Simon’s other writings. 

In a passage of his Introduction M. de Boilisle 
complained in firm but moderate language of the 
strict and inexplicable surveillance maintained 
over these papers. M. Léopold Delisle, before 
the Academy of Inscriptions, echoed the 
complaints of M. de Boilisle and the public ; so 
that the change which happened some time 
afterwards in the political domain immediately 
brought about, as we have already said, the 
deliverance of these ‘‘ prisoners of State.” 

So splendid a booty was not likely to wait 
long. To begin with, the late Director of the 
Archives, M. G. Faugére, took advantage of his 
acquired rights to claim the priority, and 
announced his intention of occupying the leisure 
recently bestowed on him in publishing the 
papers which even the day before he thought 
it his duty to conceal. On the other 
hand, an enthusiastic amateur threw him- 
self on the same prey, and began to com- 
mit large portions of it to the printers 
on the spur of the moment. The Com- 
mission of Diplomatic Archives had enough 
to do in the midst of the different competitors. 
However it may be, we find ourselves at 
present confronted by two volumes of dif- 
ferent origin, both of which appear to 
promise a sequel, but which both, at all 
events, give us the unpublished texts con- 
tained in these famous papers of St.-Simon 
The first in date is that of M. Drumont, en- 
titled Papiers inédits du duc de St.-Simon: 
Lettres et Dépéches sur VAmbassade d’ Espagne 
(Quantin). We do not think that a hastily 
issuei publication, without critical genius, 
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without notes, and without commentary, is 
worth the trouble of dwelling on at length. It 
must, moreover, be acknowledged that the 
papers collected under the heading of the 
Spanish embassy are by no means of transcend- 
ent merit; and, if they throw light on certain 
passages in the life of St.-Simon, they are not 
comparable in literary value with any other of 
his writings. 

This is not the case with regard to M. G. 
Faugire’s volume, crits inédits de Saint-Simon, 
T. 1—Paraliéle des trois premiers Rois bourbons 
(Hachette). Here again we have a real master- 

iece. 

The importance of this work, and of those 
which M. Faugtre promises to give us speedily, 
had been announced, even before the appearance 
of the volume itself, by a brilliant pamphlet 
written on the very day following the opening 
of the Dépét des Archives, Les Papiers du duc 
de Saint-Simon aux Archives des Affaires 
étrangeres, by M. Georges Picot, Member of 
the Institute, in which the author indicated all 
the merits of a work composed by St.-Simon 
in the full powers of his age and in the maturity 
of his genius. The parallel between the first 
three Bourbon Kings—Henri IV., Louis XIII., 
and Louis XIV.—was to its great writer a 
work of gratitude, and of passionate gratitude, 
before all else, as well as a work of historical 
justice. 

It will not be forgotten that, whatever the 

retensions of St.-Simon, the ennoblement of 
is family was comparatively modern. It 
was the grace with which his father, then 
page to Louis XIII., presented to the King 
is fresh horse in the course of the chase that 
won for the young St.-Simon the royal favour, 
and opened his way to riches and honour. A 
dukedom, ratified by Parliament, the govern- 
ment of several places, important offices—such 
were the principal benefits which were trans- 
mitted in the family, and which enabled the 
future author of the Memoirs to make from his 
earliest youth what is calleda great figure. A 
nature so peculiarly aristocratic as that of 
the Duc de St.-Simon must necessarily have 
felt unbounded gratitude to the King who had 
conferred on him and on his heirs so many high 
advantages and so many gratifications to his 
pride. It may thus be observed that at no 
moment of his life was the thought of glorifying 
the memory of this prince, to whom he owed 
so much, absent from his mind. There was 
not a single room in his Aétel in Paris or in his 
chdteau of Ferté-Vidame without a portrait of 
Louis XIII. Many pages of his Memoirs are 
devoted to the praise of that prince. 

All this seemed insufficient to the pious zeal 
of the Duke. That clear-sighted and just 
historical judgment which entered in so great 
a degree into the character of his genius was 
shocked at the neglect into which the fame of 
Louis XIII. had fallen, between the dazzling 

lories of his father, Henri IV., and his son, 

uis XIV. He felt that, if the merits of 
princes were to be judged by the results of 
their government, the reign of Louis XIII. had 
been one of the most fruitful for France; he 
felt that, if individual and moral worth were 
rather to be considered, that of Louis XIII. 
was incontestably an ideal of virtue and chastity 
as compared with the other two Kings. He 
also represented to himself that, if part of the 
glorious events of the reign of Louis XIII. 
must be attributed to the genius and the will 
of his Minister Richelieu, it would still be just 
to remember that the King had chosen, main- 
tained, and seconded him to the end. 

These various sentiments and ideas gave rise 
to the composition of the Parailléle; an admirable 
work, we repeat, as much from the passion which 
carries on the narrative without a check from 
the first page to the last as for the continued 
effort made by the writer to regard events with 





an unmoved glance and to maintain an equal 
balance in such difficult problems. 

This volume was written in 1746, in the very 
midst of the composition of the Memoirs. It 
was when 8t.-Simon, in his principal work, 
had reached the end of the reign of Louis XIV. 
that he paused, took breath, and combined in a 
more compact work his final sentiments with 
regard to the three princes who had founded, 
aggrandised, aud carried to an excess the 
authority of the Bourbon dynasty. Tie 
value of the work may be estimated by the 
importance of the discussions concerning it, and 
of the judgments pronounced upon it. History 
will have in future to take into account the 
opinions of St.-Simon on every fresh occasion 
of its application to the study of these questions ; 
and we ourselves have no doubt that, although 
it may not always accept them in detail, it will 
never be able, on the whole, to depart from the 
general lines which were traced by an eye so 
clear and a hand so sure. 

The style of this bold and singular writer 
attains, in this work, the culminating point of 
its vigour and brilliancy. It would be necessary 
to quote it in its entirety if it were desired to 
give an idea of such flexibility united with such 
grandeur. Many passages, compared with 
parallel passages of the Memoirs (the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, for example), seem to 
bear away the palm. The language of the 
Paralléle, free from the too great fullness and 
redundancy of the Memoirs, would of itself 
deserve a long study. We cannot here enter 
into so wide a subject. We will content our- 
selves with indicating it, and with predicting 
that within ten years this work of St.-Simon 
will be a classic, and will find a place in all 
memories and on all lips. We have not said a 
word as to the value of this first edition and of 
the editor’s work. There was, in fact, nothing 
to say on the subject; for the work has been 
nil and the edition far from satisfactory. Nota 
word of introduction or of commentary, a text 
frequently disfigured by erroneous readings 
and by a vicious orthography—such have been 
the meagre results of the prolonged preparation 
which has retarded for so long a time the 
appearance of this first volume of the unpub- 
lished writings of St.-Simon. It only remains 
for us to express a hope that M. de Boilisle may 
speedily reach this part of his work, and that 
he will bring to it the same enlightenment and 
the same superiority displayed by him in the 
first portion of his task. 

GABRIEL HaNoTAvx. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


GROVE’S ‘‘ DICTIONARY OF MUSIC.” 
St. John’s College, Oxford: Feb. 19, 1881. 

There is an error in Grove’s Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians, vol. ii., part x., p. 470, 
of such magnitude and importance that atten- 
tion should be publicly called to it. 

In the article on Notation a facsimile is given 
of fol. 131b of a Bodleian MS., No. 775, to 
prove that the stave of four lines was in use in 
England very early in the eleventh century. 

The MS. in question is a beautifully written 
and well-preserved Anglo-Saxon Tropary, 
written in the reign of Ethelred II. (978-1016), 
a date resting on indisputable internal evidence, 
which it is not necessary to produce at length 
here. ‘Ihe tropes are accompanied throughout 
with their original mediaeval musical setting in 
the form of neumae. But in a few pages, 
or parts of pages (eg., 13lab), the original 
neumae have been carefully erased, and a much 
later scribe has substituted, on ruled red lines, a 
more modern system of notation. The palimpsest 
character of these pages has escaped the notice 
of the author of the article, who bases an 
important discovery in the history of music 
upon their supposed antiquity in these words :— 
‘“‘“Now a portion of the MS. was most cer- 
tainly written before that date [i.e. 1024], 
and, if the evidence afforded by a close ex- 
amination of its caligraphy [sic] may be trusted, 
there is reason to believe that ‘it was trans- 
cribed throughout by the same hand, ig which 
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case we may fairly infer that the stave of four lines 
was known and used in this country at a period con- 
siderably anterior to its supposed invention in 
Italy.” 

Fault-finding is an ungracious task, but an 
error of this sort, involving a change of date in 
the development of musical improvement, is 
incapable of refutation by an ordinary reviewer, 
unless he is a palaeographer as well as a 
musician. Public attention is therefore called 
to it, in the hopes that the page may be cancelled 
in future editions of the Dictionary, and that 
this supposed great discovery may not obtain a 
permanent position in the literature of music 
or among the facts of history. 

F. E. WARREN. 











PONTEFRACT NEAR SOUTHWARK. 
London : Feb. 21, 1881. 


I am indebted to Mr. Peacock for pointing 
out, in his review of my Three Fifteenth- Century 
Chronicles, that an early writer who spoke of 
Pomfret as near Southwark was not neces- 
sarily ignorant of geography. The mention of 
a Pontefract near London in Mr. Hunter’s 
article in the Archaeologia had certainly escaped 
my notice. But I fear I cannot absolve the 
author of the short chronicle, or rather ‘‘ Brief 
Notes,” in question from a charge of great 
inaccuracy. These notes, as I have shown, are 
memoranda taken down at the time of events 
that occurred in the days of Henry VI. and 
Edward IV. The writer must have been a 
monk of Ely; and, though he knew by 
report of the existence of a Pontefract 
near Southwark, I doubt very much whether 
he was right, for one thing, in imagining a 
Pomfret Castle there. Mr. Hunter conjectures 
that the Pontefract near London was a place 
probably known as “Broken Bridge” or 
‘* Broken Wharf.’ If there had been a castle 
connected with it we should certainly have heard 
something more about it. But, apart from this, 
the statement in the text is undoubtedly a very 
gross mistake; for the writer tells us that the 
young Duke of Somerset ‘‘ came to” the Duke 
of York at Pomfret Castle near Southwark on 
Tuesday after Christmas, and, notwithstanding 
a truce previously made, suddenly attacked him 
in a wood there and slew him. From the 
looseness of the construction Mr. Peacock no 
doubt disconnected the first statement about 
Somerset coming to the Duke of York from the 
last, which refers to the Battle of Wakefield. 
But Tuesday after Christmas was the 30th of 
December in 1460—the very day the Battle of 
Wakefield was fought; so that it is quite clear 
the writer has confounded the Pomfret near 
Southwark with the Yorkshire Pomfret. The 
battle apparently began somewhat nearer Pom- 
fret than Wakefield. JAMES GAIRDNER. 








“*TARZA,” 
Weston-super-Mare: Feb. 19, 1881. 

In my former letter (AcaDemy, February 12) 
Iarza is misprinted Iazza. The same name 
occurs, in the Karnak lists of Thothmes III. 
(Mariette, Listes Géog., No. 60) next but one 
before Joppa, and therefore referring, one 
would think, to the same place, although 
Mariette takes Iarza as a Biblical Jazer, and 
sets it conjecturally on the east of Jordan. 

If, however, this Iarza of the lists be not the 
place at el Arish (the Arza of Esarhaddon), but 
a Jazer, surely it must be the Yazur, three miles 
south-east of Joppa; which must certainly, 
I think, be the Azor of Sennacherib’s campaign 
against Zidga, King of Askelon, for the places 
mentioned with it are Bene-berak (Josh. xix. 
45), now Ibn Ibrak, only one mile and a-half 
distant (see Conder’s Bible Handbook, 406, and 
Great Map, sheet xiii.), and Beth-Dagon (Josh. 
xv. 41), now Beit Dejan, two miles from each. 





The same place Azor may have given name 
to Azuri, King of Ashdod, mentioned by Sargon 
(Assyrian Disc., 290). f 

Thus we may make sure, I think, of Iarza 
——— Gemsecheribs = Arish or N. 

asar, and Azor (Sennacherib) = Yazur near 
Jaffa. Henry G. ToMKtNs. 
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SCIENCE. 


Peruvian Bark: a Popular Account of the 
Introduction of Chinchona Cultivation into 
British India. By Clements R. Markham, 
C.B., F.R.S. (Murray.) 


THE title hardly gives a full idea of the scope 
of this interesting work. The cultivation of 
the Cinchona is now an important industry in 
our Indian possessions and in other tropical 
countries, but it is one of only quite recent 
years. The Peruvian bark of commerce is 
obtained from several species of this genus, 
the native geographical range of which is 
restricted to the slopes of the Andes at a height 
of from 2,500 to 9,000 feet, from Bolivia to 
Venezuela, a narrow tract considerably more 
than 1,000 miles in length. Here, under 
favourable circumstances, they acquire the 
size of large forest trees, with densely crowded 
small flowers, one species being deliciously 
fragrant. It is doubtful whether the medicinal 
virtues of the bark were known to the natives 
before the Spanish conquest. About the 
middle of the seventeenth century the 
Countess ‘of Chinchona, wife of a viceroy of 
Peru, was cured by its use of an intermittent 
fever. The drug was introduced by her to 
the notice of European physicians and 
traders ; and from that time, under the names 
of ‘‘countess’s powder,’ “quina bark,” and 


“ Jesuits’ bark,” it gradually acquired its 








present unrivalled reputation as a cure or 
preventive of fever; though not, as it seems, 
without some odiwm theologicum among Pro- 
testants, in consequence of the part taken by 
the Jesuits in its introduction. 

It was not till 1852 that the first serious 
attempt was made to introduce the cultiva. 
tion of the valuable Cinchona trees into other 
congenial climates. This was by the Dutch 
Government on behalf of their colony in Java, 
and was eventually, after many failures, 
carried out with success through the exertions 
of their able botanist, M. Hasskarl. The 
subject had occupied the attention of the 
Indian Government since 1839; and in 1859 
Mr. Markham was entrusted by the present 
Earl of Derby with a commission to introduce 
Cinchona cultivation into British India. The 
various expeditions undertaken by Mr. Mark. 
ham and his fellow-labourers for this purpose 
into the Cinchona regions are described in 
detail; but the great difficulties attending 
both the collection and the transit were not 
finally overcome till 1878. 

In the meantime Mr. Markham had visited 
India for the purpose of choosing the most 
favourable spots for the cultivation of the 
Peruvian bark. As might be expected from 
the limited range of the genus in its own 
country, the success of the experiment must 
depend greatly on the choice of a suitable 
climate ; and the spots finally selected for the 
purpose were several districts in the Nilgiris, 
Coorg, and other hilly regions of the 
extreme south of the peninsula, at Darjiling 
in Sikkim, several spots in British Burmah, 
and in Central Ceylon. In all these districts, 
but especially in the Nilgiris, Darjiling, and 
Ceylon, the cultivation of the Cinchona has 
now become an occupation of great and yearly 
increasing importance ; and it has also been 
introduced into Jamaica. 

The industry thus established in British 
India is one the importance of which can 
hardly be over-estimated; and it must be 
acknowledged that in this matter the succes- 
sive executives of our Indian Government 
have shown a commendable energy, in which 
they have been ably seconded by Mr. Markham 
and his trained band of assistants. The 
amount of personal labour and the resolution 
and organising power required for such an 
enterprise can scarcely be appreciated by 
anyone who has not read the narrative here 
given. But the results have fully justified the 
outlay. Not only is a remedy for the devas- 
tating malarial fevers of tropical countries 
brought within easy reach of the millions of 
British India, by which thousands of lives 
are saved and incalculable suffering prevented 
every year; but an important additional 
brauch of commerce has been added to the 
resources of the country, employing a large 
number of people, from the tillers of the 
soil to the trained Government superintend- 
ents and quinologists. We may confidently 
henceforth look for a yearly increase in the 
produce of the plantations. 

In an Appendix the author gives some 
interesting particulars respecting the intro- 
duction into British India of other useful 
South American vegetable products, especially 
various kinds of caoutchouc or rubber, 
cotton, and the famous “ cuzco ” maize. 

I regret to have to call attention fo on¢ 
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small but conspicuous blemish. In defiance 
of the accepted rules of botanical nomencla- 
ture, and notwithstanding that the indefensi- 
bility of the practice has been pointed out by 
every botanist of note who has written on 
the subject, Mr. Markham still adheres to the 
spelling “‘ Chinchona” for the scientific name 
of the genus to which the Peruvian bark 
belongs. The value of the volume is much 
increased by several excellent maps. 
ALFRED W. BENNETT. 








Evolution, Expression, and Sensation. By 
John Cleland, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of 
Anatomy in the University of Glasgow. 
(Glasgow: Maclehose.) 


TerzoLoGy dies hard. Of course it will 
always (humanly speaking) find supporters of 
one sort or other; but, even among those 
scientific thinkers who accept some form of 
evolutionism, it seems still to make a sharp 
struggle for life, and to live on in curious 
fashions, or by strange side-reasonings, in 
spite of everything. Mr. J. J. Murphy 
believes that natural selection has done most 
of the work of development, but that a 
superior power intervenes now and again to 
help it over the hardest places. Even Mr. 
Wallace (with deference be it said) appears to 
hold that the gulf between anthropoid and 
man was bridged over by a single act of 
miraculous or supernatural assistance. And 
now Dr. Cleland comes forward with another 
and still subtler “ reconciliation,” of the sort 
with which we are inevitably flooded in the 
interval between the anathematisation and the 
universal recognition of every novel scientific 
doctrine. He believes that all organisms 
have slowly developed from certain simple 
primordial forms, but he thinks the course of 
their development has been guided all along 
the line by some external intelligence. They 
did not merely grow; they were moulded, 
though moulded by slow increments. In his 
view, creation was not a single act, but a 
continuous re-adjustment. Instead of one 
miracle, he introduces a million. For of 
course each such alteration or modification 
must either have been produced by natural 
causes—and, if so, you get pure Darwinism 
—or by supernatural causes—and, if so, you 
get an endless interference from above with the 
mechanical laws in the bodies of organic 
beings. As Dr. Cleland himself puts it, in 
the case of the development of eyes, 

“T am compelled to recognise in the simpler 
forms the early stages of a morphological 
design, moving forward in definite directions to 
accomplish a mode of contact between the ex- 
in 8) world and the consciousness of animals” 
P. 54), 

Or, as he says elsewhere, 

“Development both in the individual and in 
the totality of life is not only a development 
from a simple beginning, but a development 
towards a completed whole. There is morpho- 
logical design, and, when in any line of develop- 
ment the design is completed, the evolution 
ceases,” 

When will apologists begin to perceive that 
the best apology for the universe would lie 
In the belief that it was not designed at all ? 

_ Dr. Cleland’s rather discursive book con- 
sists of six loosely connected essays, all more 





or less bearing on evolution. It may seem a 
hard saying about a scientific authority, but 
we cannot disguise the fact that its tone is 
often almost mediaeval. We are told, for 
instance, 

‘Tf a servant whispers in your ear that there 
are robbers in the house, there will be caused 
much less vibration of the drum of your ear 
and consequent action of the auditory nerve 
than by the loud ringing of a dinner-bell ; but 
there will possibly result very much greater 
mental disturbance. The stimuli in both cases 
would be applied to the same nerves; and no 
physical theory can represent it as possible that 
the channels taken in the brain by the irritation 
conveyed along the nerves would vary according 
to the meaning of the sounds.” 

Considering that this is just the physical 
theory all but universally held by modern 
physiologists, it is really very difficult to 
understand Dr. Cleland’s position. But, 
indeed, he often strangely misstates well- 
known views. Thus he says that “the name 
of Evolutionists has, with curious oblivious- 
ness, been assumed as a distinctive title by 
those whe believe that the evolution is merely 
indefinite, and entirely to be explained by 
heredity.” Now, this is a strange statement 
when we reflect that heredity alone could 
only result in endless cycles of precisely 
similar lives, and that Mr. Darwin’s whole 
theory rests upon the differentiation caused 
by variation, which is exactly opposed to 
heredity pure and simple. Once more, he 
remarks, 

‘*Tt would be very hard to imagine that the 
fibres of the optic nerve emerging from the 
ganglionic corpuscles correspond individually 
with distinct rods or cones.” 

Here, again, the view which Dr. Cleland so 
airily dismisses is just that which almost 
every physiologist now holds, at least in a 
modified form. Of course it is impossible 
that a book should produce much effect when 
its sole method of reasoning consists in thus 
cavalierly brushing aside opposition, like Mr. 
Podsnap, with a wave of the hand. Darwin 
and Helmholtz are not to be got rid of by 
a simple “ It would be hard toimagine.” As 
for Mr. Herbert Spencer, Dr. Cleland never 
even alludes to him, though he constantly 
complains that evolutionists have done nothing 
towards correlating the physiological with the 
psychical side of life. Apparently, he has 
not heard of the Principles of Psychology. 
Dr. Cleland himself has his own theory upon 
this subject. He deliberately throws away 
everything that has been done in the way of 
nervous physiology during the present century, 
rejects the whole doctrine of specific energies 
or localisation, and holds that the cerebral 
hemispheres act as a whole with a single 
function common to every part alike. In 
short, he returns undisguisedly to the seven- 
teenth century. But a finer touch, which 
almost reaches unmixed mediaevalism, is to be 
found in the following exquisite suggestion :— 
‘* Consider that while we are without experience 
of spirit-life, except in connexion with body, it 
would be credulity to suppose that no spirits 
exist save those enchained by matter.’’ 

Even scholasticism got as far as de non 
apparentibus and entia non sunt multiplicanda ; 
but Dr. Cleland, in his zeal for believing, 
dives an age farther back than that. It is 
credulity to disbelieve in gorgons and harpies, 





and chimaeras dire, merely because we are 
without experience of them. Observe the 
affirmative strength of the proposition. Not 
merely, we may believe in them, or we may 
find grounds for transcending experience ; but, 
it would be credulity to suppose otherwise. 
There are, it seems, persons so credulous that 
they refuse to believe in ghost stories. This 
is a strange use of language; yet there is 
plenty more of the same sort in Dr. Cleland’s 
essays. Grant ALLEN. 





OBITUARY. 

On Wednesday, the 16th inst., passed away, in 
his seventy-third year, Mr. Thomas Cotterill, 
M.A., formerly a Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. He took his degree in 1832, when 
he was placed third on the list of Wranglers, 
the senior being Heath of Trinity. He joined 
the London Mathematical Society in the first 
year of its existence, and was for a long time a 
member of the Council. He took great interest 
in the proceedings, and hardly any member was 
a more regular attendant at the meetings. The 
infirmities of age necessitated his retirement 
from the Council in November 1878, and the 
place which knew him so well henceforward 
knew him no more. In his later years cubic 
curves more especially occupied his attention— 
of him Clifford wrote: ‘‘Mr. Cotterill is, I 
believe, the first person that ever saw acurve of 
the third class” —and he always listened with 
particular interest to any paper on his pet 
study. He was not an extensive writer, but he 
willingly communicated to others oyt of his 
stores. We can only recal the following 
papers :—‘‘ A Goniometrical Problem: to be 
solved analytically in One Move, or more simply 
synthetically in Two Moves” (Quarterly Journal 
of Pure Mathematics, No. 27, 1865); ‘* Certain 
Properties of Plane Polygons of an Even 
Number of Sides;” ‘‘On a Correspondence of 
Points, such that a Curve of the nt" Urder in one 
Plane corresponds to a Curve of the 4n‘" in 
Another Plane, &c. ;” ‘‘On an Algebraical Form 
and the Geometry of its Dual Connexion with 
a Polygon, Plane or Spherical ;” these and a 
few minor communications were printed in 
the Proceedings of the London Mathematical 
Society. 











NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Paruies’ New Map of Middlesex :} with Por- 
tions of the Adjoining Counties, by John Bar- 
tholomew (London and Liverpool), meets un- 
doubtedly a public want. Being on the large 
scale of two inches to the mile, the draughtsman 
was able to introduce an immense mass of 
detail without overcrowding his work. The 
parish boundaries are shown distinctly; and, 
although there are no hills, numerous figures 
are inserted to indicate the height above the 
level of the sea. 


Signor GIOVANNI MARINEtLl’s ‘‘ Studii 
Straboniani,” in a recent number of Guido 
Cora’s Cosmos, are deserving of attention; and 
we quite agree with the author when he describes 
Strabo’s Geography as the only book pro- 
duced by antiquity which, in the number and 
acuteness of its observations in every field of 
geographical enquiry, can compare with the 
great modern works produced by Ritter and his 
successors. We take this opportunity to direct 
attention to an excellent French translation of 
Strabo’s Geography by M. Tardieu, recently 
published by Messrs. Hachette. 


THE last Bollettino of the Italian Geographical 
Society publishes the programme of the Inter- 
national Geographical Congress to be held at 
Venice between September 15 and 22 of this 
year. The division into groups is the same as 
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at Paris. There is no restriction as to the use| M. Rey, has lately sent to Paris a long account 


of any language whatever. An exhibition of 
maps, books, scientific instruments, and other 
objects will be opened on September 1, and 
medals are to be awarded to the exhibitors 
by an international jury. Applications for 
space should reach the committee (Palazzo 
Municipale, Venice) not later than May 15. 


TnHE last number of Petermann’s Mittheilungen 
contains an elaborate map of the region between 
Suakin and Northern Abyssinia, upon which 
Dr. Junker’s route up Khor Baraka in March 
1876 is laid down for the first time. Herr B. 
Hassenstein, the compiler of the map, adds 
valuable notes on the cartography of the 
country so skilfully delineated by him, while 
Dr. Zoppritz discusses the hypsometrical obser- 
vations made by Dr. Junker and his predecessor. 


During his expedition to Segou-Sikoro on 
the Niger, to which we alluded last week, Capt. 
Gallieni has made an interesting discovery. He 
finds that near Bamaku the watershed of the 
Niger and Senegal basins is only a few miles 
from the former river. But, what is more 
curious, the water-parting is so indistinctly 
marked that during the rainy season the water 
flows sometimes into one river and sometimes 
into the other. 


Tue last expedition sent out by the London 
Missionary Society to East Central Africa, 
under Mr. Wookey, arrived at Urambo, the 
capital of King Mirambo in Unyamwezi, in 
September; and a telegram has been received 
announcing that they reached Lake Tanganyika 
in October. 


TuE Rev. W. P. Johnson, of the Universities’ 
Mission at Masasi, East Africa, has lately 
explored part of the course of the River 
Lujenda, of which we previously knew but 
little. Mr. Johnson did not reach its source, 
and that still remains to be discovered ; but the 
natives maintain that it flows from a large lake 
on the east of Lake Nyassa. As this cannot be 
Lake Shirwa, it is supposed by some that 
another large sheet of water exists somewhere 
to the north of that lake. 


THE missionary expedition on the River 
Congo under Mr. McCall, to which we briefly 
referred last June, appears to have been making 
good progress, though nothing had been heard 
of its movements for some time. A station had 
been founded below the Yellala Falls; and Mr. 
McCall afterwards started up the river for 
Manyanga on the northern side, a considerable 
distance farther up, and by last accounts was 
within twenty or thirty miles of that place. 
He would appear to have advanced beyond Mr. 
Stanley, though he has been a comparatively 
short time on the river ; and there is even some 
possibility of his reaching Stanley Pool before 
the end of the present year, in which case he 
will have accomplished, with comparative ease, 
what Mr. Comber has long and vainly struggled 
to do from San Salvador. 

M. Haroxip TArry, a member of the Trans- 
Sahara Survey Commission, who is now at 
Cedrata, to the south of Wargla, has made some 
curious discoveries there. Cedrata is an import- 
aut ancient town which has long been buried 
in the sand; and in the course of his excaya- 
tions M. Tarry has brought to light a mosque, 
nine houses, columns, sculptures, inscriptions, 
and the remains of some MSS. which he hopes 
to be able to decipher. He has also found 
traces of a formerly plentiful water-supply, 
and he has applied to the Algerian Government 
for means to enable him to make an attempt to 
bring it into use again. Should he be success- 
ful, a large tract of country which is now a 
desert would be restored to a state of fertility. 


Dr. Montano, who had previously been ex- 
ploring the Sooloo Archipelago in company with 





of his researches in the Island of Mindanao, at 
the southern end of the Philippine Group. The 
interior of this large island has not hitherto 
been explored, and its botany is quite unknown. 
It is very fertile, but only partly settled, the 
mountainous districts inland being inhabited by 
wild tribes. There are two active volcanoes, 
one of which, Apo, was ascended by Dr. 
Montano. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


The Chronology of Bronze Implements. — A 
valuable paper by Prof. G. de Mortillet, 
**On the Classification and Chronology of 
Bronze Celts,” has been published in a recent 
number of M. Cartailhac’s Matériaux pour 
V Histoire de VHomme. The most interesting 
part of the paper is that in which he deals with 
the successive development of forms. His 
studies lead him to the conclusion that in 
France, in Switzerland, and in Belgium the 
oldest type of bronze celt is that with straight 
flanges at the sides. This was followed by one 
with a transverse stop-ridge, which was suc- 
ceeded by the true winged celt, and this in turn 
by the socketed form. Of still later age, and 
passing probably into the iron-using period, 
were those celts which he terms haches votives— 
a type destitute of a sharp cutting edge, and 
never intended for real service, but simply for 
religious purposes. M. Mortillet’s boldest con- 
jecture is that the latest type of all may be the 
simple flat celt, destitute of flange or rib, wing 
or socket, and formed usually of pure copper 
rather than of an alloy like bronze. Most 
archaeologists have, on the contrary, regarded 
this type of celt as the very earliest of all, 
inasmuch as it presents the utmost simplicity 
alike in shape and in composition. It is, there- 
fore, interesting to hear from so experienced an 
observer as Prof. Mortillet that the conditions 
under which these simple celts generally occur 
lead him to suppose that they are altogether of 
later date than the bronze age, and were prob- 
ably never intended to be used either as weapons 
or as tools. 


WE understand that Mr. T. Jeffery Parker, 
Professor of Biology in the University of Otago, 
has prepared a Course of Instruction in Zootomy 
(Vertebrata), which will be published during 
the present year by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
The work will consist of full directions for the 
dissection of the lamprey, skate, cod, lizard, 
pigeon, and rabbit, and will be illustrated by 
numerous wood-cuts from the author’s original 
drawings. 





MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
PutLoLocicaL Socrety.—(Friday, Feb. 4 and 18.) 


A. J. Exits, Esq., President, in the Chair.—The 
paper read was on ‘‘ Sounds, Forms, and Vocabulary 
of Spoken North Welsh,” by H. Sweet, M.A,, 
Vice-President. The dialect described was that of 
Nant Gwynant, in Carnarvon. In treating of the 
sounds, the vowels in sut, ty were analysed as the 
high-mixed-narrow, and the y of yma was identified 
with the English ur in burn, not, as has hitherto 
been done, with the uw of but; rh, nh, &c., were 
described as voiceless consonants followed by an 
escape of breath; and attention was called to the 
hitherto unrecorded mutation of w into wh in 
borrowed English words, as in i whats Ai = *‘her 
watch.” The laws of sound-change between the 
spoken and written language were then given, with 
examples of their influence on the inflections. The 
most important are: the dropping of unaccented 
vowels, as (a)deryn ‘‘ bird,” plural (a)d(e)rynod for 
the literary adar ; simplification of diphthongs, as 
in llyfra(u) ‘* books,” isiv = eisieu **need ;” drop- 
ping of certain final consonants, as in cynta(/) 
‘* first,” ista = eistedd *‘sit ;” change of unaccented 
e to a, as in amsar “time,” rhwhath = rhywbeth 
‘*something.” Lastly, attention was called to the 





value of the English loan-words in throwing light 
on Eaglish pronunciation, these words havin 
evidently been learnt by ear, not by spelling. 
Hence the preservation of archaic pronunciations, 
as in gatws ‘‘lodge” = Old-English geathiis, dawnsio 
‘*dance,” ffasiwn ‘‘ fashion,” and even of (id. 
English and Old-Norse diphthongs, as in Jorwerth 
= Hadweard, iarli ** earl,” also of dialectal forms, 
as in brwmstan “brimstone,” clyfar ‘*‘ clever,” 
Mr. Sweet concluded by recommending the founda.- 
tion of a Welsh dialect society. 








FINE ART. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXPLORATION IN 
SAMOTHRACE, 


Archiologische Untersuchungen auf Samo- 
thrake. By Conze, Hauser, and Benndorf. 
Vol. II. (Wien: Gerold’s Sohn.) 


Aw expedition into the wilds of Samothrace 
to search for Greek sculptures and architec- 
ture would not in general raise high hopes, 
So much the greater must have been the con- 
fidence of the Austrian Government in its 
advisers on these matters when, in 1873, and 
again in 1875, it promptly provided for an 
enterprise of this nature. On both occasions 
the confidence was justified by the results. 

The present thick quarto volume is a sub- 
stantial record of the expedition of 1875 ; and 
here it may be mentioned in passing that the 
lapse of time between the date of that brief 
stay in Samothrace and the publication of 
the record is rather less than is usual in 
similar cases where ancient architectural 
remains have to be dealt with. It reminds 
us of the period supposed to elapse on play- 
bills to account for the changes that have 
intervened. From shattered and scattered 
fragments entire temples have to be presented, 
drawn out with architectural accuracy, though 
seldom engraved with artistic skill. Inserip- 
tions have to be edited; and often things are 
carefully recorded more from the notion of 
their being perhaps useful some day than 
from a consciousness of their having any 
value in the present state of knowledge. 

In 1873 a temple and certain other public 
buildings had been found, but not so com- 
pletely cleared as was desirable. To this task 
the second expedition turned without delay, 
and with a success that may be seen in the 
numerous engravings and photographs. With 
this work well done there was every reason to 
rest content; but fortune took a specially 
kind turn when, close to the marble temple 
just mentioned, were discovered the founda- 
tions of another temple, which had been built 
of tufa, and was evidently of an earlier date. 
Both had existed for the service of deities 
who were to be propitiated by sacrifices poured 
into the earth; for attached to both are still 
to be seen the places constructed to receive 
the blood of victims slain for the “ great 
deities” of Samothrace. Had the older 
temple met with some mishap, and been 
replaced by a new one of richer material? 
The Austrian expedition did not think so. 
There seemed no obstacle to supposing that 
both had existed and been used simultaneously 
—the older probably as the more sacred of the 
two. It might be objected as unlikely that 
the same deities should have two temples s0 
close together in full operation at the same 
time ; and it may be doubted whether the 
analogy of the Parthenon and the Temple of 
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Athena Polias, on the acropolis of Athens, is 
sufficiently exact for the purpose. The new 
temple is one more added to the list'of those 
that stood directly north and south—not, 
as according to the general rule, east and 
west. Of the old temple nearly the same may 
be said. Very old it was not, to judge from 
the remains. 

Almost nothing was found in?the way of 
sculpture. Yet it has been contrived that 
the most interesting part of the book should 
deal with this subject. But for a previous 
French excavator the expedition would 
doubtless have discovered the marble statue 
now in the Louvre known as the Victory of 
Samothrace. Hence it appears to have 
occurred to Prof. Benndorf that she came 
fairly within his province in writing the 
records of the expedition. Whether that be 
so or not, everyone interested in Greek 
sculpture will rejoice that this statue has at 
length been made the subject of an investiga- 
tion in which nothing is wanting that could 
be done by critical judgment and elaborate 
painstaking. On pl. 64 is an etching of 
this figure which does perfect justice to its 
style, and is itself a work of art. 

The first step was to attempt a restoration 
of the Victory with the help of the sculptor 
Zumbusch ; but here difficulties of an in- 
structive nature arose. It became apparent 
that in some respects the sculptor of the 
original had not clearly expressed what he 
meant. The drapery such as it exists is in 
parts unintelligible and cannot be restored. 
Similarly the action of the figure leaves more 
uncertainty than could be expected where so 
much of the original remains. It might be 
that the impossibility of making a satisfactory 
restoration of an ancient statue is itself evi- 
dence of high artistic qualities in the original, 
as in cases where the faculty required in the 
restorer is a true feeling for treatment and 
expression. But here it was a question only 
of intelligence in the first instance ; and, if the 
sculptor of the Victory failed to make himself 
clear when so much of his work remains to judge 
by, he must be held to have been an indifferent 
artist. The great energy and technical skill 
of his figure have obtained for him, and no 
doubt will always secure, sufficient praise. To 
more than this he can hardly be entitled. 
Clearly he lived in times when Greek sculpture 
had ceased to produce other than variations 
in detail on the master-types which the age 
of Pheidias had left. The general tendency 
of these variations is pointed out by Benndorf 
very fully. As regards his belief that the 
statue had been made for Demetrius Polior- 
cetes, and erected by him to celebrate a naval 
victory, or, in general, his supremacy at sea, 
It is to be wished that some more direct 
evidence could be found. So far, the com- 
parison of the Victory on his coinage with 
the statue of Samothrace would create the 
strongest presumption in favour of this theory, 
while the date thus obtained would suit per- 
fectly the style of the sculpture. 

_ The large number of plates, the fullness of 
information as to the architectural monu- 
ments, inscriptions, and other matters, to- 
gether with the much-wanted discussion on 
the Victory, make this volume a very accept- 
able record of the expedition of 1875. 

A. S. Murray. 





THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL 
SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


THE exhibition of the Royal Scottish Academy 
which opened to the public last Saturday can- 
not be pronounced especially rich in striking 
works by local artists. A fair average is indeed 
maintained ; and marked progress in handling 
and feeling is shown by one or two of the 
younger men, especially by several whose 
pictures show distinct traces of study under 
Continental influences. But some of the 
canvases by Academicians—very notably one 
historical subject hung upon the line—reveal 
an ineptitude that is simply astonishing; and 
several of the strongest members of the 
Academy—Mr. Lockhart and Mr. W. D. 
McKay, for instance—are very meagrely re- 
presented. The former artist has only a single 
portrait, excellent'in its chosen sobriety of 
colour, to set against his vivid dramatic scenes 
of former years; the landscapes of the latter 
are small and unimportant, though the October 
is quite perfect in its quiet rendering of distance 
and atmosphere. 

The pictures, however, which come from 
London are more than usually numerous and 
excellent. Mr. Orchardson’s Napoleon on Board 
the ** Bellerophon” has been lent by the Royal 
Academy, and occupies a place of honour in 
the Great Room. Opposite hangs the (olden 
Hours of Sir Frederick Leighton, a subject 
painted in 1864, when the artist’s style was, 
more exclusively than now, modelled on that of 
old Italy. To the right an olive-featured, 
long-haired musician sits at a richly decorated 
harpsichord, over which leans a lady, with 
face averted from us, listening intently. Be- 
hind is a yellow background, glowing with a 
brilliancy as of gold around the dark and 
dreamy head of the player, whose eyes are cast 
down as he touches a final note, and we are 
left to imagine—what will come next moment 
—the music’s ending, and the meeting 
of impassioned face with face. Mr. Millais 
sends three portaits, including his full-length 
of The Marchioness of Huntly and Bright 
Eyes, a charming half-length of a girl painted 
only the other year, but recalling, both in its 
handling and its brown-eyed, ripe-lipped type 
of face, the artist’s earlier works. Messrs. 
James Archer, Colin Hunter, Erskine Nicol, and 
Briton Rivitre are all represented by important 
works ; and Mr. Pettie has a very powerful and 
hitherto unexhibited character-portrait of the 
late Scott Plummer, Esq., with rich depth in 
the flesh tints, and brilliant treatment in the 
dress of the softness of velvet and the sharp 
sheen of steel. 

Among the local Scottish artists none shows 
himself more versatile than Mr. George Reid, 
who passes from the grayness of his autumn 
landscape—the Norham of last year’s Academy 
—to the delicate white and blue and rosy tints 
of San Giorgio Magyiore, and from the purity 
of his superb studies of Roses and Muarguerites 
to the grave tones of his portraits of George 
Thompson, Esq, and Thomas Adam, Esq. His 
sketch of Mr. Millais, executed during a recent 
visit to Aberdeen, will be looked on with 
interest. Among the other portraitists, the 
President Sir Daniel Macnee, and Messrs. 
Herdman, Macbeth, and McTaggart contribute 
largely. Mr. James Irvine has a powerful three- 
quarter-length of Wm. Veitch, D.D., and Mr. 
John H. Lorimer shows Robert Blair Maconochie, 
Esq., and The Venerable John Hardie which 
was exhibited in London last year. 

Among the figure-pictures none has excited 
more attention than Mr. Robert Gibb’s Thin 
Red Line—a regiment of Highlanders resisting a 
Balaclavacharge. The scene has been conceived 
with true dramatic insight, and the technical 
qualities of composition and handling shown in 
the picture compare fayourably with those of 





many famous foreign battle-pieces. Mr. W. B. 
Hole in The Evening of Culloden and Queen 
Mary’s First Levée treats important historical 
scenes; and Mr. Robert McGregor has 7'he 
Knife-Grinder, a village subject very har- 
monious in its cool gray tones. Among the 
works of younger artists Mr. A. Melville’s scene 
in a foreign market-place, while defective in 
the form and action of the main figure, is full 
of a strength, richness, and play of light which 
argues well for the future of its painter. 

Messrs. Smart, Beattie Brown, Waller Paton, 
and Fraser show landscapes, the last-named 
artist contributing also a sharply lighted and 
splendidly coloured interior in Holyrood. Mr. 
J. Lawton Wingate maintains the prestige of 
last year’s Quoiters by a poetic effect of ruddy 
sunset, When the Kye come Hame; and Mr. 
David Murray in A Farm Road, Cardross, and 
The Clyde from Darleith Moor attains, mainly 
with cool grays, greens, and blues, much vivid- 
ness and brilliancy of cloud effect. 

J. M. Gray, 








MILLAIS AT THE FINE ART SOCIETY. 


Ir would have been difficult to make a better 
selection of Mr. Millais’ work than that at 
present on view in the new gallery of the Fine 
Art Society. Itis small ; but, though full justice 
cannot be done to his great powers without the 
Huguenot and one or two of his finest portraits, 
these sixteen pictures are sufficient to account 
for his great popularity and deserved fame. 
The interest of the exhibition is not, however, 
confined to the artist, for, as Mr. Lang says ir 
his admirable introduction to the catalogue, 
Mr. Millais has been “ to English painting very 
much what Mr. Tennyson has been to English 
poetry,” and his works reflect changes not 
only individual, but national, in artistic feeling 
and culture, from the foundation of the noble 
fraternity of the P. R. B. to the “ transcripts” 
and ‘* poetic realism” of the present day. 
Besides the pictures in his early style, we are 
glad to see a specimen of his work before he 
had any manner individual enough to be called 
a style. The little well-painted portrait of his 
early friend the late William Hugh Fenn 
(painted in 1848), if it show little sign of the 
** prentice hand,” showsas little of the influence 
of the pre-Raphaelites. It is, however, to the 
very next year that the Ferdinand and Isabella 
(Shakspere’s Ferdinand and Boccaccio’s and 
Keats’ Isabella) belong. We can scarcely be 
surprised or indignant that the former picture 
did not arouse critics to enthusiasm, despite 
the fine expression of the face of Ferdinand 
(a portrait of one of the brotherhood who 
has since earned a prominent position among 
art critics) and the exquisite painting and 
drawing of the foliage. To represent Ariel 
as an ugly green goblin and the elves as 
the ghosts of wicked fishes was an original, 
but not happy, exercise of imagination. Mr. 
Millais’ work was at this time experimental, 
the many roots of his young genius striking out 
in search of congenial soil; and this picture 
seems to have proved to him—if it did not to 
others—that his strength did not lie in realising 
visions of the unseen. The Jsabella, and the 
picture generally known as The Carpenter’s 
Workshop, should, however, have proved to the 
dullest of critics that in the painting of ‘‘ the 
seen” an artist had arisen who was not likely to 
be eclipsed in his generation. For pure skill in 
pure painting we must almost go to the Van 
Eycks before we find anything comparable in the 
three qualities of minuteness, breadth, and force 
of colour to the finest passages of these marvel- 
lous works, and they showed a command over a 
wide range of human expression noless extraordi- 
nary. Although it is difficult to absolve the critics 
altogether, I do not think that we should hold 
up our hands in Pharisaical astonishment that 
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these pictures should have excited little rever- 
ence in the public mind for the young, en- 
thusiastic genius. Those who have the faculty 
of discriminating between genius and eccen- 
tricity will always be rare, and are seldom 
unerring. We can all see now that the ex- 
travagant gesture and expression of the brother 
who is kicking Isabella’s dog and savagely 
cracking the nut are true and forcible, and that 
the want of physical beauty and distinction in 
the Holy Family should not interfere with our 
appreciation of its exquisite drawing and tender, 
reverential pathos ; but in 1849 it was not so easy. 
The new pictures were not only strange, but 
violently so; Radical rather than Liberal, aim- 
ing at sudden disestablishment rather than 
reform of the old artistic hierarchy. The 
notion that graceful balance of composition 
and refined physical beauty were essentials in 
sacred and imaginative art, a notion that prob- 
ably Mr. Millais himself now shares, was rudely 
shocked, and other traditions not altogether to 
be despised were challenged with a suddenness 
which was not conciliatory. Somebody has 
said that Albert Diirer seemed to think any 
model was good enough for an angel; and 
though Mr. Millais’ principle of unselection 
never went so far as this, it went very near it 
in the Joseph and Mary of Zhe Carpenter's 
Workshop. Few will be inclined to laugh at 
or to quarrel with these pictures now ; more will 
see in them noble qualities which the painter 
has not sufficiently cultivated since. 

It was, however, worth while to throw away 
much to arrive at the goal of Cherry-ripe, per- 
haps the most beautiful picture of a little girl 
which has been painted since Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds ; and the tender beauty of expression in 
the Princess Elizabeth shows that his later work 
may yet rival his earlier in sentiment. Though 
we are not likely again to see the fervour of 
feeling and ‘‘ tension” of power which carried 
his pre-Raphaelite work, however ugly, so 
triumphantly above the commonplace, the re- 
sources of his genius show no signs of ex- 
haustion, and we may expect with confidence 
great and new results from the confident 
exercise of his mature skill. When we look at 
his Woodman’s Daughter, with its fine little 
gentleman offering strawberries to the ill- 
favoured little rustic, we may feel thankful for 
at least: one change in his artistic aims. Beauty, 
like gold, is no doubt dross, but it is difficult in 
a picture to make personal attraction felt with- 
out the presence of some outward and visible 
sign of attractiveness. The works of Mr. Dante 
Rossetti are, however, sufficient to prove that a 
vow of ugliness was not enforced on the mystic 
brotherhood; and if Mr. Millais ever took 
such a vow, the pictures exhibited the year 
after The Woodman’s Daughter (1852)—viz., 
the Ophelia and The Huguenot—show that he 
soon abjured it. Neither of these is here, but 
the Order of Release (1853) is, and owes no little 
of its attraction to the superb physique of the 
Jacobite’s wife. 

The next two of the early pictures are the 
Autumn Leaves (1856) and the Vale of Rest 
(1858), with regard to which the remarks of 
Mr. Lang could scarcely be improved. He is 
doubtless right in attributing to the former a 
large influence over such artist-poets of the 
twilight as Mason and Walker. Of Millais’ 
later work, we have his finest landscape, Chili 
October; the charming Minuet and Boyhood 
of Raleigh, The Princes in the Tower, The 
Gambler's Wife, and A Yeoman of the Guard. 
To these has been, or soon will be, added Zhe 
North-West Passage. Though I think that Mr. 
Millais has played a good deal too freely of 
later years with his extraordinary powers, has 
given us too many pictures in which the trium- 
phant exhibition of these powers has been their 
main interest, and has frequently trenched on 
the trivial and commonplace, the yerdict of Mr. 





Lang that ‘“‘he is the strongest, manliest, and 
most certain in his aims of all modern English 
painters ” is one which most will accept without 
much modification. Superlatives are dangerous, 
but with regard to the first at least there can be 
no shadow of doubt. Cosmo MONKHOUSE. 








ART SALES. 


Ata recent sale at Messrs. Christie, Manson, 
and Woods’, largely attended by the purchasers 
of the more refined modern art, some small but 
beautiful and finished examples of Samuel 
Palmer’s work fetched the following prices :— 
The Bright Cloud, £100 (Robinson); The Rising 
of the Lark, £89 5s, (Fine Art Society); The 
Gleaning Field, £141 1és. (Fine Art Society) ; 
and Twilight, £162 (Fine Art Society). 


In the same collection—the Giles collection— 
were included some good impressions of the 
Liber Studiorum of Turner, the prices for which 
indicated the value now attaching to these rare 
prints. A third state of the Raglan Castle fell 
for £7 (Colnaghi) ; a second state of Oakhampton, 
£4 4s. (Colnaghi); asecond state of Mildmay 
Marine, £6 (Fine Art Society); a second state 
of Hind Head Hill, £7 7s. (Fine Art Society). 
There were also Solway Moss, £8 18s. 6d. ; a first 
state of Watercress Gatherers, £16 5s. 6d. (Col- 
naghi) ; a first state of T’wickenham (one of only 
two or three subjects which are better in the pure 
etching which preceded this published state), 
£23 5s.; Inverary Castle, a first state, £22 1s. 
(Colnaghi); The Alps from Grenoble, a third state, 
£5 (Fine Art Society); a first state of the rare 
Ben Arthur—one of the finest of the mountain 
subjects—£55 2s. 6d. (Colnaghi); and Aesacus 
and Hesperie—a rare first state, with the white 
face of Hesperie turned to the spectator— 
£107 2s. (Colnaghi). It is probable that the 
last-named sum is the highest price ever given 
for a single print in the great serial publication 
of Turner. 


Messrs. CurisTIE, MANSON AND Woops will 
sell in about a fortnight’s time the large and 
varied collection formed by the late Mr. Tom 
Taylor—his pictures, English drawings, en- 
gravings, and library. It is understood that 
the greatest sale of the season will take place 
during the month of May. This will, in all 
probability, be the sale of the collection of the 
late Mr. Charles Sackville Bale, the veteran 
collector whose death was announced some two 
months ago. 


THERE will be a sale of pictures at Messrs. 
Christie and Manson’s on Monday next (the 
28th) in connexion with the fund being raised for 
the widow and family of the late Mr. John T. 
Lucas, the artist. The pictures have been given 
towards this benevolent object; and among 
the distinguished Royal Academicians, &c., who 
have contributed are Mr. Calderon, Mr. 
Armitage, Mr. Pettie, Mr. Stacy Marks, Mr. 
Phil Morris, and Mr. Frank Dicksee. 


THE collection of pictures belonging to 
the late Prince Frederick of Hohenzollern- 
Hechingen are to be sold by auction at Munich. 
The masters represented include Andrea del 
Sarto, Ghirlandajo, Hobbema, Ruysdael, Ph. 
Wouvermans, &c, 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


WE are glad to observe that Mr. Francis D. 
Ward, of the firm of Marcus Ward and COo.. has 
been elected a member of the Koyal Irish 
Academy. Two years ago, Mr. Ward received 
the Cross of the Legion of Honour. 


Mr. FRED. BRUCKMANN has sent us a cabinet 
photograph of Carlyle, which he states was 
recognised by the subject as his best portrait, 
and by Mr. Millais asthe most characteristic. 


Re — 


THE Autotype Company has lately published 
a portfolio of autotypes from works by Mr. 
P G. Hamerton; and, though it would be 
pleasant to us to see more of Mr. Hamerton’s 
work at first-hand, we are still glad to see it 
through the medium of these reproductions. 
Moreover, the selection has been carefully 
made, and with especial reference to the con- 
ditions that were foreseen. Thus, there is here 
no inevitable failure consequent upon the me- 
chanical method having been compelled to 
struggle with the translation of colour. This 
complication has been avoided, every autotype 
in the folio having been taken from a drawing 
in sepia, or at least a drawing in monochrome, 
Thus the relations of light and shade, so fatally 
wrong when it is many-coloured work that is 
dealt with, are rightly preserved. Apart, how- 
ever, from the directness and simplicity of the 
reproduction—in insisting upon which Mr. 
Hamerton was wise—our interest is evoked 
by the works themselves, with which, by 
this autotype method, we are almost face 
to face. A Painter’s Camp long ago made 
evident what were the fields in which Mr. 
Hamerton delighted to study; Central France 
and the Scotch Highlands have generally been 
his ground. He has portrayed both, and with 
much appreciation of the beauties of both; and 
though the painters of mountains have been 
comparatively few, yet in both grounds—in 
the Highlands as well as in Central France 
—the artist has had formidable competitors. 
But not to speak of the men of two genera- 
tions ago—and notably of such a_ giant 
as Turner, who, as it happens, was peculiarly 
at home in these two fields, either one of 
which is generally enough for the labour 
of an artist—the Highlands had their painter, 
almost in our own time, in Sir George 
Harvey, and they have their painter to-day in 
Mr. John Smart. But Mr. Smart’s vigorous and 
immediately impressive art is apt to be lacking 
in refinement and variety; the quality of ex- 
quisiteness it hardly essays to reach. And Sir 
George Harvey’s art, though it has been highly 
appreciated by those most constantly familiar 
with the scenery it summarises, is (as the word 
we have this moment used in relation to it may 
sufficiently imply) not so much the record of a 
particular scene, nor the record of an impression 
of a particular scene—it is rather an elaborate 
abstract, inclusive of many features rarely 
found in combination in the actual place. Now 
Mr. Hamerton, it is evident from these auto- 
types before us, wants neither the refinement 
lacking to the one artist nor the vigour and 
directness lacking to the other. His drawings 
have in them only so much of composition as is 
needed to give legitimately a pleasurable effect 
when what we are to look at is not pure nature, 
but the art that, in recording nature, may select 
and may reject. They are frank and honest, 
but their honesty is not exaggerated to the 
point of insisting upon what is ugly and of por- 
traying what is uncouth. The grandeur of 
Seottish scenery is here; and the scale of the 
mountains—a thing that is rarely indicated 
with reticence, rarely implied without sen- 
sational exaggeration—is here given with 
the quietude of force. Climate, too, and 
atmospheric effect, which play so large and 
often so unwelcome a part in modifying Scottish 
scenery—not to say in obliterating it—are faith- 
fully observed and picturesquely represented. 
The artist has been painting in a land © 
changeful weather—of features at all events 
mobile, if sometimes grim. But one or two of 
the French landscape-drawings strike us quite 
as much as any of the Scotch, and show 
almost a French sensitiveness to a refined 
order of beauty. It is true that Cov 





Drinking is, we suppose, in France, and 
this we should not care about save for its 
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treated admirably. But A Hamlet in the Morvan 
is a most significant rendering of the impression 
produced by the desolate strength of that 
remote country-side ; while Decize, on the Loire, 
displays the artist valiantly attacking a subject 
which presented problems of extreme difficulty. 
The composition of this subject, with its many 
curious boats in the foreground, its great mass 
of trees in the very centre and quite near to us, 
must have been no easy task. As it is, Mr. 
Hamerton has successfully attacked it, treating 
very skilfully a theme that is complicated and 
of great variety. 


THE Sacristy, a quarterly Review of ecclesias- 
tical art, literature, and antiquities, is to be 
revived by Mr. John Hodges, under the joint 
editorship of Mr. Edward Walford and Mr. 
G. Gilbert Scott. "What is called the tenth part 
will appear on April 1. 

Mr. Joun Hopcss has also nearly ready for 
publication an essay by Mr. G. Gilbert Scott 
on The History of English Church Architecture 
prior to the Separation of England from the 
Roman Obedience. It will be published in 
quarto, with forty illustrations, photo-litho- 
graphs and wood-cuts. 


THE death of the Sub-Dean of Westminster 
recals that the governing body of Westminster 
School some years ago obtained an Act of Par- 
liament which enabled them to purchase from 
the Dean and Chapter the house lately occupied 
by the Sub-Dean, and two others. The houses 
were to be bought at a low fixed rate, as they 
became vacant. And it was said that the school 
authorities intended to pull down Lord John 
Thynne’shouse whenit cameinto their possession. 
We do not know whether they now intend to 
make use of the powers conferred upon them, 
or whether the growing opinion that some im- 
portant changes in the constitution of the 
school are absolutely necessary will make them 
regard the present as an unfavourable time for 
undertaking new works. But, whatever they 
determine to do, it is to be hoped that the design 
for pulling down Ashburnham House will not 
be persisted in. The house is an excellent and 
rich example of seventeenth-century domestic 
architecture, and embedded in it are some yalu- 
able remains of the old abbey buildings. As 
it stands, it is the best of the Canons’ houses ; 
and, if it and the two others are handed over 
to the school, three new houses must be built 
for the displaced members of the staff of the 
church; and that could only be done by 
encroaching upon the Canons’ garden, which, 
in so crowded a neighbourhood, would be a 
most unwise step. 


PHOTOGRAPHS of the famous statuette of 
Athen? Nikephoros may be had of Karl Wilberg, 
publisher, of Athens. 


WE learn from the Nation that Mr. A. F. 
Bandelier has recently been conducting a series 
of investigations, under the auspices of the 
Archaeological Institute of America, into the 
past and present life of the Indians of New 
Mexico. Besides much of interest to the 
anthropologist and student of language, Mr. 
Bandelier made one curious and novel discovery. 
In two places, stone enclosures were found out- 
side the pueblo, or collection of huts, containing 
life-sized images of the puma, cut out of solid 
tock, These images are worshipped at the 
present day as the god of the chase. Nomi- 
nally, the Indians are Catholics, but they retain 
many other traces of their primitive paganism. 


A FEW weeks ago there appeared in the 
Paris Figaro an article headed “Leonard de 
‘inci @ Musulman,” signed “Veha.” Accord- 
ing to this article, Dr. J.-P. Richter, who has 
lately been examining the important MSS. by 
Leonardo preserved in the French Institute, 
had discovered that Leonardo spent eleven years 
of his life, from 1472 to 1483, in the service of 





the Sultan of Egypt, who employed him chiefly 
as an architect and engineer. It was assumed 
from this that he must have adopted the 
Mahommedan religion in order to be allowed 
to enter the mosques he was supposed to have 
built. Notwithstanding that the name of Dr. 
Richter was attached to these discoveries, we 
hesitated to accept them at second-hand, and 
waited to hear from Dr. Richter himself an 
account of his researches. It seems this was 
wise, for in the Chronique des Arts of last week 
the whole story, or nearly the whole, is denied. 
There would appear to be only this much truth 
in it, that it seems probable that Leonardo 
journeyed at one period of his life to the East, 
_ he could only have made a very short stay 
there. 


M. GATTEAUX, the senior member of the 
Académie des Beaux-Arts, has lately died at 
the age of ninety-two. He was a sculptor and 
engraver of medals of some note in his day, 
and was employed by the Government of 
Louis XVIII. to celebrate on a medal the peace 
of 1814 and the Holy Alliance. Since then he 
has executed numerous works, and been a 
constant exhibitor at the Salon. He leavesa 
large collection of pictures, among which is 
said to be a fine Memling, to the Louvre. The 
Louvre has also been enriched lately by the 
legacy of a woman’s portrait by Flandrin. 


THE proposal to hold a universal exhibition 
at Berlin has been decisively negatived by the 
Municipal Council. 


Mr. Forp Mapox Brown is just completing 
his picture of the expulsion of the Danes from 
Manchester, which forms one of a series the 
artist has agreed to paint upon the walls of the 
Town Hall, Manchester. 


THE Countess Mniszeck, the daughter-in-law 
of the great Balzac, has just been condemned 
to pay more than forty-two thousand pounds 
sterling to M. Goupil, the well-known Paris 
picture-dealer. The lady has a passion for the 
fine arts, it appears, and was in the habit of 
ordering from Goupil, not single pictures, but 
whole galleries! As she did not display 
equal alacrity in paying for these luxuries, 
M. Goupil was —a after many private 
efforts, to appeal to the Tribunal of the Seine to 
help him out of his difficulties. 


Messrs. DowDESWELL will, during the 
coming season, exhibit at their gallery in New 
Bond Street three large pictures, under the 
collective title of ‘‘Christ’s Appeal.” They 
are painted by Mdme. E. Courtauld Arendrup, 
who some eight years since may be remembered 
by her picture (hung on the line at the Royal 
Academy) entitled Memories of the First Palm 
Sunday, which attracted considerable attention 
at the time. Since that period Mdme. Arendrup 
has almost ceased to exhibit, having devoted 
herself to study, and for the last four years 
exclusively to the three important works men- 
tioned above. 


A very bright and beautiful original etching 
by J. P. Heseltine is published in Z’Art this 
week. JL’ Art has not hitherto given us many 
original etchings, having been occupied mostly 
with the reproduction of noted and remarkable 
paintings; but it now announces that, besides 
these, it intends to give from time to time 
original works by French, English, German, 
and Dutch etchers. Last week L’Art had a 
magnificent etching of Gainsborough’s Blue 
Boy, by Paul Rajon, in which the very colour 
of the picture seemed to be rendered, and even 
a — added to that marvellously graceful 
work. 


THE German Raphael Work, which, as we 
announced on January 1, has been started 


by the publishing firm of Adolf Gutbier, in 





Dresden, has proved a great success. The first 
edition of the work has been sold off, and a 
second edition will be ready in two months, 


TuE Paris correspondent of the Times writes : 
‘*M. Turquet, Under-Secretary of State for Fine 
Arts, has obtained the sanction of the Government 
to a Bill for establishing in Paris a decorative art 
museum on the model of South Kensington. The 
Municipality is to be asked for a site and a sub- 
sidy; the State will build the museum, and 
drawing-classes and a library will be added.” 


UnTIL the great fire of 1788, which wrought 
so much damage to the town of Sion and 
destroyed the Castle of Tourbillon (the old 
episcopal palace), the canton of Valais possessed 
a tolerably complete collection of portraits of 
the Valaisian bishops. The Bishops of Sion were 
powerful temporal princes, and even after the 
Valais became a republic, or rather a federation 
of little communal republics, the bishop still 
retained a nominal sovereignty, with the right 
of coinage, of presiding over the Diet, and of 
pardoning criminals, which lasted until the 
French Revolution. The Historical Society of 
the canton is anxious to restore this collection, 
so far as possible, and has sent out an appeal to 
the families which count Bishops of Sion among 
their collateral ancestors, and to possessors of 
portraits, to present either the originals, or 
copies of them, for this purpose. The following 
have been collected :—-Cardinal Schinner, 1499- 
1522; Bishops Supersaxo, 1701-34; Blatter, 
1734-52; Roten, 1752-60; Ambuel, 1760- 
80; Zen-Russinen, 1780-90, who was bishop 
at the time when Archdeacon Coxe made 
his interesting notes on Sion, just before the 
great fire; Blatter, 1790-1807; and Roten, 
1830-42. It is said that no less than eighty 
portraits of the famous ‘‘ Walliser Bischife ” 
are known to exist, in addition to ths above. 





THE STAGE. 


At the Gaiety Theatre, for Miss Litton’s 
afternoon performances, Mrs. Centlivre’s Busy- 
body has succeeded to the Good-Natured Man. 
The lady’s comedy—which is more or less 
derived from Z’Htourdi, and which in its turn 
did something to suggest Paul Pry—would 
hardly be placed by anybody on a level with the 
comedy of Goldsmith as literary work, but it is 
by no means giving it over-much praise to say 
that it is better than the Gvod-Natured Man 
as work for the contemporary theatre. The 
characters are less delicately drawn; they are 
more easily interpreted. The story is a story 
of more continual bustle—better suited to 
audiences that demand action and are, in truth, 
more appreciative of farce than of analytical 
comedy. Furthermore, as regards the stage 
performance of The Good-Natured Man, there 
was a good deal in it to which we were obliged 
to take exception. The cast was, on the whole, 
feeble. For the new performance the company 
has been strengthened ; for, while Mr. Lionel 
Brough plays Marplot and Miss Litton 
Miranda, the aid of Mr. Kyrle Bellew and 
Mr. Henry Howe has been obtained. Thus, the 
lightness and fervour properly belonging to 
the part of Sir George Airy are adequately 
presented—Mr. Kyrle Bellew plays this part ; 
while the character of the astute, yet foolish, 
admirer of Miranda is assumed by Mr. Howe, a 
veteran actor, who for the nonce drops that 
honest bluntness of manner which we are wont 
to associate with almost any performance of his. 
Miss Litton’s Miranda is about equal in merit 
to her performance of the heroine in Garrick’s 
version of The Country Wife, and this is warm 
praise. Miss Litton, to our mind, though 
skilful and flexible in poetical comedy, ap- 
proaches much nearer to an ideal performance 
when she is occupied with the lively comedy of 
intrigue—prose comedy ; the comedy of manners 
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rather than of character. Eminently adroit in 
the one, she is more easily unexceptionable in 
the other. Mr. Lionel Brough is not seen quite 
at his best in Marplot. One follows him with 
amusement and interest, but a certain uncouth- 
ness in his performance may strike even those 
who have not learnt from personal experience 
of Charles Matthews in the part how much 
more of sharp and refined vivacity it is capable 
of. The slower humour of Mr. Brough has 
nevertheless its own value, and the actor is a 
general favourite. 


Mop.1z. ALIcE REGNAULT, who was for some 
time one of the leading actresses at the 
‘Gymnase Theatre, has just joined the company 
of the Théitre Francais, and she will make her 
first appearance in the Rue Richelieu in M. 
Paillerox’s piece, Le Monde o# Von s’ennuie. 

Mr. Henry Irvine is likely to undertake 
a long provincial tour next autumn, when the 
Lyceum Theatre will be handed over, for a 
time, to Mr. Hollingshead. 


Mr. Cartes WARNER will appear imme- 
diately at the Adelphi in the new important 
melodrama which has for some time been in 
preparation at that theatre. 





MUSIC. 
The Great Musicians. A Series of Bio- 
graphies of the Great Musicians. [Edited 
by F. Hueffer. I. Wagner. IL. Weber. 
IV. Schubert. V. Rossini. (Sampson Low 
& Co.) 
Tue announcement of a series of biographies 
such as the above is most opportune, for the 
interest in England concerning music and 
musicians is becoming every day greater and 
more earnest. The publishers have secured 
the valuable services of Dr. Hueffer as editor ; 
and, beside the present volumes, contribu- 
tions are announced and others promised by 
distinguished writers, both English and 
foreign. The first of the series is on Richard 
Wagner, and is written by the editor himself. 
Dr. Hueffer gives us but little information 
about the composer’s career. He tells us 
that “the materials for his biography are 
scanty and of comparatively little interest ;” 
and, again, that “the really important in- 
cidents of his life must for the present remain 
untold.” With the former statement we do 
not quite agree, and cannot but think that a 
few more details respecting the Leipzig, 
Magdeburg, Dresden, and Paris periods 
would have been more acceptable than the 
full plots of such well-known operas as 
Rienzi, Tannhiuser, and Lohengrin. The 
writer has, however, given an exiremely 
clear and logical account of Wagner’s art- 
theories, and has admirably traced the 
development of his genius from /tienzi to the 
Ring des Nibelungen. A condensed history 
of opera from the sixteenth to the nineteenth 
century and a brief outline of Schopenhauer’s 
metaphysics of music are also given, sv that 
the reader may the more readily understand 
and appreciate the reforms inaugurated by 
Wagner. Dr. Huefler determined evidently 
not to exceed a certain limit, and it is really 
marvellous how much valuable and interest- 
ing information he has crowded into a small 
space. At the end of the volume is given a 
list of Wagner’s musical and literary works. 
The latter are published in nine volumes, and 
we hope that Dr. Hueffer may give us a com- 
panion volume to the present one, with an 





account and critical summary of the numerous 
pamphlets, letters, speeches, &c. 

The second volume of the series is on Carl 
Maria von Weber, written by Sir Jnlius 
Benedict. It is just and fitting that this 
biography should have been entrusted to the 
pupil and friend of the great composer. The 
writer has given a graphic and truthful 
account of Weber’s sad but romantic career. 
His troubles commenced early in life. Mis- 
fortunes haunted him from the day of his 
birth to the day of his death ; and in few and 
simple words the history is given in this book 
of his many struggles and his few, though 
great, successes. Most exciting are the ac- 
counts of the production of Freyschiitz at 
Berlin in 1821, of Zuryanthe at Vienna in 
1823, and of Oberon at London in 1826, the 
year of his death. From the store of his 
personal recollections Sir Julius has been 
able to add many interesting details. It is 
searcely correct to say that Weber began to 
tread an entirely new path in the overture to 
Freyschiitz in attempting to give an epitome 
of the opera to follow, for Gluck had 
already written, in 1767, in his Preface 
to Alceste: “My idea is that the overture 
should prepare the audience for what is to 
follow, and, as it were, herald the substance 
of the piece.” It is interesting to learn that 
“the subject of T'annhduser was offered to 
Weber by Clemens Brentanc, approved by 
Treck, and the libretto partly written when 
the composer’s official duties interfered with 
the carrying out of a project destined to be 
realised thirty years later by Richard 
Wagner.” The volume concludes with an 
annotated catalogue of Weber’s published 
and unpublished works. 

The biography otf Schubert has been 
written by Mr. H. F, Frost, the well-known 
musical critic. He truly says that “ the 
best means of gaining an insight into the 
special idiosyncracies of a celebrated man 
are afforded by the study of his diaries and 
private correspondence.” But Schubert was 
averse to letter-writing, and only a very 
small portion remains of his diaries. The 
somewhat uneventful history of the composer’s 
life is told in plain and simple language ; the 
chief merit of the book consists in the sound 
critical remarks on the various compositions, 
Mr. Frost discusses at some length the com- 
parative weakness of Schubert’s operatic 
compositions, and clearly exposes their de- 
fects and the causes of their failure. We 
cannot quite agree with the writer, who, after 
noticing an episode in Schubert’s overture to 
Des Teufels Lustschloss curiously resembling 
the passage with muted violins in Weber's 
Euryanthe, says: “ Ivis impossible that Weber 
can have been familiar with Des Teufels 
Lustschloss, and the likeness must theretore 
be purely accidental.” Schubert commenced 
the opera in 1813, and completed it in 1814, 
Lhe score was shown to his master, Satieri, 
who was delighted with the work. Weber 
went tv Vienna on March 27, 1813. He 
stopped there two months, and made the 
acquaintance of Salieri. Is it not just pos- 
sible tbat Salieri, proud of his pupil, may have 
shown the MS. score, at any rate of the over- 
ture, to Weber? In speaking of the ‘* Over- 


tures in the Tialian Style,” the writer says 





% they affurd yet another iostance of the 


~~ 


strange insensibility of one musical genius 
towards the art-work of another.” He gives 
instances—among others, Handel on Giuck, 
The former said one day of Gluck, “ he knows 
no more of music as mein cook,” but as 
Berlioz kindly observes, ‘sans doute, apris 
avoir entendu les deux mauvais opéras italiens 
Pyrame et Thisbé et la Chute des Géants.” 
Gluck’s great operas were written after 
Handel’s death. At the close of the book ig 
a most valuable and complete chronological 
table of Schubert’s published and unpublished 
works. 

We must very briefly notice the remaining 
volume, Rossini and the Modern Italian 
School, by Mr. H. Sutherland Edwards, 
The writer gives an interesting account of 
Rossini’s operas, and shows how much he 
owed to Mozart. The two last chapters are 
devoted to Donizetti, Bellini, and Verdi. We 
cannot help pointing out an extraordinary 
mistake at the beginning of the volume, 
Rossini is said to have been born the very 
year in which Mozart died. The former was 
born February 29, 1792; the latter died 
December 5, 1791. J.S. SHEDLOCK. 








Tue March number of the Musical Times will 

contain a long and exhaustive account of Mr, 

U. Villiers Stanford’s new opera, The Veiled 

Prophet of Khorassan, which has just been pro- 

-_ with great success at the Hanover Opera 
ouse. 





JEW ETYMOLOGICAL FRENCH 


GRAMMAR, giving for the first time the history of the French 
Syntax. By A. CHASSANG, Lauréat de Académie Fraugaise. With Intro- 
ductory Remarks by L, PAUL BLOUET, of St, Paul's School. 8vo, boards, 3s 


Paris: GARNIER FRERES. 
London: DULAU & Cu,; HACHETTE & Co. 








BIBLE REVISION. 


THE ENGLISH HEXAPLA: 


The Six Principal English Versions of the New Testament, in parallel 
columns, beneath the Greek Original Text. Wiclif, 1330.—Tyndale, 
1534.—Cranmer, 1539,—Geneva, 1557.—Rheims, 1582.—Authorised, 16}1 
l very handsome vol,, 4to, £2 2s.; or morocco, gilt edges. 


**In form and sul it is an admirabl 





present for any clergyman.” 
Uoserver 
London: 8, BAGSTER & SoNS, 15, Paternoster-row. 
And sold by all Booksellers, 





Just published, crewn 8vo, price 5s, 


MMALVERN CHASE: an Episode of the 


Wars of the Roses and the Battle of Tewkesbury, An Autobio- 
grapuy. Edited by W. 5, 5YMONDS, Rector of Pendock, 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 
Tewkesbury: WILLIAM NORTH, 139, High-street. 





(THE MUSICAL TIMES for MARCH 


contains:—Mr, C. Villiers Stanford’s Opera, ‘* The Veiled Prophet 
of Khorassan”—Mr. Pepys the Musician, by fk, Nucffer—The Great Com- 
posers; Berlioz—The Father of the Symphony—Ponchielli’s Opera, * The 
Prodigal Son”—Monday Popular, Crystal Palace, and Mr, Hallé’s Concerts 
—Music in Manchester—Mr, Kuhe’s brighton Musical Festival—Occasional 
Notes—Foreign and Ceuntry News—Keviews, &c. Price 3d. ; postefree, 4d. 
Anuual Subscription, 4s., including postage. 





(THE MUSICAL TIMES for MARCH 


contains a special aud full Report ofthe recent production of Mr. C. 
Villiers Stanford’s Opera, ** The Veiled Prophet of Khorassan,” at the 
Hanover Upera House. 





(THE MUSICAL TIMES for MARCH 
contains “* QO Saving Victim :” Anthem by BERTHOLD Tours. Price, 
Separately, i 4d. 
London : NOVELLO, EWER, & Co., 1, Berners-street, W., and 80 and 81, 
Queen-street, EC. 


O BOOKBUYERS.—A LIST of a small 


Collection of BOOKS, including some Rare, Curious, and Illustrated 
ones, Will be seut on application to 5. Y. N., Oleerver Ottice, Walsall. 











ITHOGRAPHY.—GOW, BUTTER- 

FLELD, & CO. (late Butterfield & Mason) are prepared to execute 

First-class WORK in FACSIMILES of Oil Paintings and Water-Colours, 
Book Illustrations, Show-Cards, and Trade Emblems.—Specimens may 





seen at their Works, Dowling Green-lane Buildings, Farringdon-road, EC 
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GEORGE ELIOT. 


Complete Works of George Eliot. 
CABINET EDITION. 


Uniform and complete in 20 vols. Printed from a new and legible type, in 
volumes of a c ient and hand form, price £5. 





CONTENTS. 
ADAM BEDE, 2 vols.—THE MILL on the FLOSS, 2 vols.—SILAS 
MARNER—THE LIFTED VEIL—BROTHER JACOB, 1 vol.—SCENES of 


CLERICAL LIFE, 2vols.—FELIX HOLT. 2 vols —-ROMOLA. 2 vols.— 
MIDDLEMARCH. 3 vols. —DANIEL DERONDA. 3 vols.—THE SPANISH 
GYPSY. 1 vol—JUBAL; and other Poems, Old and New. 1 vol.—IM- 
PRESSIONS of THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. 1 vol. 

Each Volume, price 5s,, may be had separately. 


“A delightful edition of George Eliot’s Works. 


— In size, type, and 
paper, everything that could be wished.” —Athenacum. 


Novels by George Eliot. 
CHEAP EDITIONS. 
ADAM BEDE, With Illustrations. 3s. 6d, 
THE MILL on the FLOSS. With Illustrations. 3s, 6d, 
FELIX HOLT, the RADICAL. With Illustrations. 3s. 6d, 
SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE. With Illustrations. 3s, 
SILAS MARNER. With Illustrations, 2s. 6d, 
ROMOLA, With Vignette. 3s. 6d. 
DANIEL DERONDA, With Vignette, 7s. 6d. 
MIDDLEMARCH. With Vignette. 7s, 6d. 
IMPRESSIONS of THEOPHRASTUS SUCH, 


Cheaper Edition, Crown svo, 5s. 
THE SPANISH GYPSY. 


JUBAL; and other Poems, Old and New. 
Crown 8vo, 53. 


New and 


New Edition, Crown 8vo, 5s. 


New Edition, 





Edinburgh and London: Wivi1am Biackwoop & Sons. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


For MARCH, 1881. No. DCCLXXXV. Price 2s. 6d. 





CONTENTS. 
IRELAND UNDER ORDINARY LAW. 
THE PRIVATE SECRETARY.—PaAkt V. 
AMONG THE ALBANIANS OF SOUTHERN EPIRUS, 


ON SOME OF SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS: 
ILl.— DESDEMONA. 


MR. COX’S PROTEGE. IN Two PantTs.—CoNcLUSION. 
HOMER’S SEA-EPIC RENDERED IN BALLAD-MEASURE, 
AUTUBIOGRAPHIES.—No, IL—LoRD HERBERT OF CHERBURY. 
THE HIGHLAND TARTAN. By Lapy JOHN MANNERS. 

THE POLITICAL SITUATION, 


Edinburgh and London : WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


——— 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS FOR MARCH. 
ON the MORAL CHARACTER of MAN. By the DUKE of ARGYLL. 
THE JEWISH QUESTION in GERMANY. By CHARLES GRANT. 


THE RATIONALE of FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
STANLEY JEVONS, 


SAVAGE LIFE in INDIA, By W. KniGuton, LL.D. 


THE LAY ELEMENT in ENGLAND and AMERICA. By Joun HENKY 
HOPKINS, 8.T.D. 


WHAT the THREE F's did for TUSCANY, By J. A, FARRER. 

ON PYRRHONISM in SCIENCE. By Professor W. C. WILLIAMSON, 

TEE FUTURE of INDIA. By HERBERT TAYLOR. 

GUIZOT in PRIVATE LIFE, By Dr, KARL HILLEBRAND. 
London : STRAHAN & CO. (LIMITED), 34, Paternoster-row. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
For MARCH, 1881. Price 2s, 6d. 
EIGHTY YEARS, By Miss CHARLOTTE G, O'BRIEN. 
RADICALISM: a Familiar Colloquy. By W. H. MALLOcK, 


4RT NEEDLEWORK. (1) By LADY MARIAN ALFORD, 
Watts, R.A. 


THE CREED of a LAYMAN. By FREDERIC HARRISON, 
SIOKE PREVENTION, By Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. 
THE STATE of PARTIES. By T. E. KEBBLE. 
THE PARSIS. By Prof. MONIER WILLIAMS, C.I.E, 
OUR NEXT LEAP in the DARK, By the Right Hon. EARL ForRTESCUE. 
TRANSPLANTING to the COLONIES. By W. M. Torrens, M.P. 
TUE BASUTOS and SIR BARTLE FRERE. By WILLIAM FOWLER, M.P. 
LONG and SHORT SERVICE. By Licut.-Gen. Sir GARNET WOLSELEY. 

G.C.B., G.CM.G. : 
HOLLAND and the TRANSVAAL, By W. H. DE BEAUFORT. 

London: C. KEGAN PAUL & Co. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 257. For MARCH. Price ls, 

CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

* THe PORTRAIT of a LADY. By HENRY JAMES, Jun. Chapters 


By Vrofessor W. 


(2) By G, F. 





2, CHRISTMAS, and ANCES i C y 
MAS, NCESTOR WORSHIP, in the BLACK MOUNTALN. 
By ARTHUR J, EVANS, Part LIL 7 ° . 


: a By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
. ey rca By ROBERT J. MARTIN. 
cas nosed PRESS. By Francis HITCHMAN, 

N AneENT CRITICISM of MR. SWINBURNE’S, By ALFRED 


ees ca London; MACMILLAN & Co, 





THE 
GROSVENOR 
GALLERY. 





WINTER EXHIBITION. 





THE GROSVENOR GALLERY 

EXHIBITION OF 

DECORATIVE DESIGNS, BY LIVING ARTISTS, 
NOW OPEN DAILY, 10 ro 6. 

Admission, One Shilling. 


WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS AND 


Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 





GOLD MEDAL, 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


FRY’S Guaranteed Pure Cocoa only. A perfectly pure and delicious 


beverage, prepared exclusively from choice Cocoa Nibs, with 
the superfluous oil extracted. 


COCOA 


“If properly prepared, there is no nicor or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.”’ 


Food, Water, and Air.—Dr. Hassat. 


**It is strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.” 
W. 


W. Sroppart, F.I.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 


** Pure Cocoa, from which a portion of its oily ingredients has been extracted.” 


EXTRAC 


Cuas, A, Cameron, M.D., F.R.C.S.L, Analyst for Dublin. 


Try also FRY’S GARACAS COCOA. 


A DELICIOUS PREPARATION, 


J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL AND LONDON. 





“THE BEST SELECTIONS 


WILLS’ 
CIGARETTES. 


SOLD BY ALL 


OF THE BEST GROWTHS.” 


“DUBEC” (MILD). 
“YENIJEH” (FULL FLAVOUR). 


PRINCIPAL DEALERS. 


Every Genuine Cigarette bears the name of 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS. 





ESSRS. WYMAN & SONS, Printers 


and Publishers, invite attention to the facilities offered by their 
Establishment for the COMPLETE PRODUCTION of BOOKS of every 
description, all Departments of the Business being carried on under the 
immediate Personal Superintendence of the Firm, Inclusive Estimates 
promptly forwarded, and liberal arrangements made with Authors for the 
publication of their M55., whether Scientific, Artistic, or Works of Fiction. 
—WYMAN & SONS, 74 and 75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn, London, 
W.c, 





OOK and MAGAZINE PRINTING.— 


UNWIN BROS., the Printers of six-and-twenty various Serial 
Publications, furnish estimates on application. They have large premises 
both in London and Chilworth, Stereotype Foundry, and every Modern 
Appliance for the production of High-class work in Modern or Old Style.— 
Address, 109A, Cannon-streect, E.C. Telephoni ication with 
upwards of 700 Firms. 


paaxx FIRE OFFICE, LoMBARD STREET 
and CHARING CRO8S, LONDON.— Established 1782, 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 


JOUN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 








ESTABLISHED 1851, 


BikKBECK BAN K, 
Seuthampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Bankers, 
ani Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances when not drawer 
below £25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent. Interest, re- 
payable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of 
Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills 
of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupous ; and the purchase and sale of Stocks 
and Shares. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

lst March, 1880. FRANCIS KAVENSCROFT, Manager 


STEPHENS DRAWING INK. 


For Architectural Drawing and Artists’ use, 
Does not require stirring while in use. 

Dries quickly, flows evenly from the pen, and becomes an insoluble 
colour when (ry. Drawings executed with it can be washed without tear 
of injury. The most delicate Drawing Pens used with this Ink are not 
impaired by corrosion, On the contrary, instruments left with the ink to 
dry on them are preserved as with a lacquer. 


Sold in Bottles 6d. and 2s, each, 


Can be procured through any Stationer. 
H, C. SIZPHENS, 1°!, Aldersgate-street, E.C. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have approved 
of this pure solution as the BEST REMEDY for 


Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache 
Gout, and Indigestion, 
And as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 
Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 











rPARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A 


a. fluid combination for Derangement of the Liver, particularly wtort 
arising from slight congestion, By gently stimulating the action of the 
liver, and slightly moving the bowels, the heavy, drowsy feeling, with 
sensations of fulness, headache, pain beneath the shoulders, and other 
indications of Dyspepsia are removed. ‘Taraxacum and Podephyliin is 
much safer than calomel or blue pill, and quite as effective for removing 
bile.—Prepared by J, PEPPER, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London, whose 
oma be on the label.—Bottles 283 9d. and 4s. 6d. each. Sold by all 

hemists, 





GOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
porteD MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 


Also 


FESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
fPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and ‘other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS,— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


PrURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS - 


THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The original, best, and most liberal, 
Cash prices. 
No extra charge for time given. 
Illustrated Priced Cutalogue, with full particulars of terms, post-free. 

F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham-court-road; and 19, 20, and 21, 
Morwell-street, W.C. Established 1862. 


EK MOEDER begs to announce that the whole 


@ of the above premises have recently been rebuilt, specially adapted 
for the Furniture Trade, and now form one of the most commodious ware- 
houses in the metropolis. 

Bed-room Suites, from £6 6s. to 50 guineas. 
Drawing-room Suites, from £9 9s. to 45 guineas, 
Diuing-room Suites, from £7 78. to 40 guineas. 
And all other goods in great variety. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenhaw-tourt-road ; and 19, 20, and 21, 
Morwell-street, W.C. Established 1862. 











rl ’ 7 LZ 

EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 

Purifies and Enriches the Bleod., 

Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System, 

Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion, 

Animates the Spirits and Mental Faculties. 

Thoroughly recruits the general bodily health, and Induces a proper 

healthy condition of the Nervous and Phvsieal Forces 


OCKYER’SSULPHURHAIRRESTORER. 


Large Bottles, 1s-6d. Restores the Colour to Gray Hair in afew 
expensive 








days. The best, safest, and cheapest, Quite equal to 
Sold by Chemists and Hairdressers. " 
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WM. H. ALLEN & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THE 


ARMY AND NAVY MAGAZINE. 


Monthly, price 1s. 
CONTENTS FOR MARCH. 
1, KAUBUL CORRESPONDENCE. By ARMENIUS VAMBERY. 


. RIGHT HON. SIR H. BARTLE E. FRERE, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.S.1. 
By A. N.W. With Portrait. 


nw 


3. THE RUSSIAN PACIFIC FLEET. By C. MARVIN, 
4. DERVAL HAMPTON: a Tale of the Sea—Continued. By JAMES 
G T. 
THE BOERS and the TRANSVAAL WAR. By Major Hor cr 


DURRANT, 


RUSSIAN EXPEDITION against KUIVA,—No. IL 
LAND EDWAKDs. 


ARMY REFORM, By A GENERAL OFFICER. 


ACT THREE of the AFGHAN WAR, By FREE LANCE. 
of the Battle-field of Kandahar. 


. SIR GEORGE COLLEY’S GENERALSHIID, By CeNntTuRioNn, 
10. SERVICE GOSSIP and LITERARY CHUIT-CUAT. 


By Il. SUTHER- 


With Sketch 


- 


MEMOIR of a GRIFFIN; 


Cadet’s First Year in India, 
[llustrated from Designs by the Author, 
tion. 10s. 6d. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION 


SETTLED; or,a Vision of the Future. By BupGe. 1s. 


ANALYTICAL INDEX to Sir John 


W. Kaye’s ‘‘ History of the Sepoy War” and Colonel 
G. B. Malleson’s ‘‘ History of the Indian Mutiny ” (com- 
bined in One Volume), By 'revexic Prncort, M.R.A.S. 
8vo, 10s. 6d, 


YO CABUL with the CAVALRY 


BRIGADE: a Narrative of Personal Experiences with 
the Force under General Sir F. 8. Roberts, G.C.B. With 
Map and Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, By 
Major R. C. W. Mrirvoxrp, 14th Bengal Lancers. 8vo, Ys. 


TURKEY: OLD and NEW. His- 


torical, Geographical, and Statistical. By SutTHERLanD 
Menzigs. 2 vols., 8vo, Illustrated, 32s. 


MERV, the QUEEN of the WORLD, 


and the Scourge of the Man-Stealing Turcomans. By 
CHARLES Marvin, Author of the ‘‘ Disastrous Russian 
Campaign against the 'T'urcomans,” &c. 18s. 


IN ZULULAND with the BRITISH 


THROUGHOUT the WAR of 1879. By CHartes L. 
Norris-NEwWMAN, Special Correspondent to the London 
“Standard,” the Cape Town ‘** Standard and Mail,” 
and ** Times” of Natal. 8vo, with Four Portraits, Map, 
and numerous Plans, 16s. 


THE EXPIRING CONTINENT: 


a Narrative of Travel in Senegambia ; with Observations 
on Native Character, the Present Condition and Future 
Prospects of Africa, and Colonisation. By ALEx. WILL. 
Mircuison, 8vo, with Sixteen full-page Illustrations, 
1ss. 


THE PERSONAL LAW of the 


MAHOMMEDANS (according to all the Schools), to- 
gether with a Comparative Sketch of the Law of 
{nheritance among the Sunnis and the Shiahs. By 
Syep Ameer Auli, Moulviec, M.A., LL.B., Barrister-at- 
Law, Residency Magistrate, Calcutta; Member of the 
Faculty of Law, Caicutta University ; late Member of 
the Legislative Council of Bengal, &c. svo, 15s. 


THE IRRIGATION WORKS of 


INDIA, and their FINANCIAL RESULTS. By H. 
Rosert B. Buckiey, Indian Public Works Depart- 
ment, 8vo, with Map, 9s. 


THE VICTORIA CROSS: an 


Official Chronicle of Deeds of Personal Valour, achieved 
in the Presence of the Enemy during the Crimean and 
Baltic Campaigns, and the Indian, Persian, Chinese, 
New Zealand, and African Wars from the Institution of 
the Order in 1356 to 1850, Crown 8vo, with Plate, ds. 


or, a 
By Captain BriiEew. 
A New Edi- 


Lonvon : 
WM. H.'ALLEN & CO., 13, Warertoo Prace, 


————- — 





TRUBNER & COS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE MESNEVI (usually known as the 


Mesneviyi Sherif, or Holy Mesnev’d) of Mevlana (our Lord), Jelalu’d- 
din Muhammed Er-rumi. Book the First. Together with Some Account 
of the Life and Acts of the Author, of his Ancestors, and of his 
Descendants. Illustrated by a Selection of Characteristic Anecdotes, as 
collected by their Historian, Mevlana Shemsu’d-din Ahmed, El Eflaki, 
EP Arifi. Translated, and the Poetry Versified, in English, by JAMES 
W. KEDHOUSE, M.R.A.S., &c. Post 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


THE SCIENCE of BEAUTY: 


An Analytical Enquiry into the Laws of Aesthetics. 
HOLMES-FORBES, M.A., of Lincoln’s-inn, Barrister-at-Law. 
cloth, 6s, 


THE HISTORY of INDIA from the 
EARLIEST AGES. 


By J. TALBOYS WHEELER, late Assistant-Secretary to the Government 
of India in the Foreign Department ; Author of the ** Geography of 
Herodotus,” &c., &c, ol. IV. Part U. MOGHUL EMPIKE— 
AURUNGZEB, 





By AVARY W- 
Post 8vo, 





BRITISH ANIMALS EXTINCT within 
HISTORIC TIMES ; 


With Some Account of British Wild White Cattle. By J. E. HArtTInG, 
¥.L.S.. F.Z.8. With Llustrations by Wolf, Whymper, and others. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 


DR. APPLETON: his LIFE and 
LITERARY RELICS. 


By JoHN H. AvPLeTON, M.A., late Vicar of St. Mark’s, Staplefield, 
Sussex; and A, H. SAYCE, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College, and 
Deputy Professor of Comparative Philology, Oxford. Post 8vo, with 
Portrait, cloth, 10s, 6d. 





KING’S COLLEGE LECTURES on ELO- 
CUTION ; 


Or, the Physiology and Culture of Voice and Speech, aud the Expres- 
sion of the Emotions by Language, Countenance, and Gesture, 
To which is added a Special Lecture on the Causes and Cure 
of Impediments of Speech. Being the Substance of the Introductory 
Course of Lectures annually delivered by CHARLES JOHN PLUMPTRE, 
Lecturer on Public Reading and Speaking at King’s College, London, 
in the Evening Classes Department. Dedicated by permission to H.K.H. 
the Prince of Wales. New and greatly Enlarged Illustrated Edition, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, lis. 


THE GULISTAN ; 
? 
Or, Rose Garden of Shekh Muslihu’d-din Sfdi of Shiraz. Translated for 
the first time into Prose and Verse, with an Introductory Preface and a 
Life of the Author from the Atish Kaduh. By EDWARD B, EASTWICK, 
F.R.S., M.R.A.S., &e. Second Edition. Post 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 


BUDDHIST BIRTH STORIES; 


Or, Jataka Tales, From the Jatakatthavannana. Translated from the 
Original Pali, by T. W. KHYs Davips. Vol. 1. Post 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to the HISTORY of the 
DEVELOPMENT of the HUMAN 
RACE. 


Lectures and Dissertations. By LAZARUS GEIGER, Author of ** Origin 
and Evolution of Human Speech and Reason.” Translated from the 
German by DAVID ASHER, V’h.D. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE CLASSICAL POETRY of the 
JAPANESE. 


By BaAsiL HALL CHAMBERLAIN, Author of “ Yeigo Henkaku Ichiran.” 
Lost 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE BIRDS of CORNWALL and the 
SCILLY ISLANDS. 


By the late EpwArD HEARLE Kopp, Edited, with an Introduction, 
Appendix, and brief Memoir of the Author, by JAMES EK, HARTING, 
F.L.S., F.Z.5. Dost 8vo, with Portrait and Map, cloth, lis. 

















LETTERS from my MILL. 


From the French of ALPHONSE DAUDET, By MARY COREY. 
svo, cloth, 3s.; boards, 2s, 


THE LIGHT of ASIA; 


Or, the Great Renunciation, 

Being the Life and Teaching of Gautama, Prince of India and Founder 
of Buddhism. Told in Verse by an Indian BUDDHIST. By EDWIN 
ARNOLD, C,5.I., Author of “ The Indian Song of Songs.” Crown 8vo, 
limp parchment wrapper, 2s, 6d. 
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THE GREAT AFRICAN ISLAND: Chap- 


TERS on MADAGASCAR. By the Rev. JAMES SIBREE, Jun., of the 
London Missionary Society, Author of ** Madagascar and its People,” 
&c. Demy 8vo, with Maps and lilustrations, cloth, 12s. 


LANGUAGE and its STUDY, with especial 


reference to the Indo-European Family of Languages. Seven Lectures 
by WILLIAM DWIGHT WHITNEY, Professor of Sanskrit and Instructor 
in Modern Languages in Yale College. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, Tables of Deciension and Conjugation, Grimm’s Law with Ilius- 
tration, and an Index, by the Kev. Kk, Morris, M.A., LL.D. second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS. 


PLAYS, PLAYERS, and PLAY- 


HOUSES, at HOME and ABROAD ; with Anecdotes of the Drama and 
the Stage. By LORD WILLIAM PITT LENNOX. 2 vols., 21s, 


OUR HOLIDAY in the EAST, 


By Mrs, GEORGE SUMNER. Edited by the Rev. G. H. SUMNER, Hon, 
Canon of Winchester. 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 
** An earnest and able book.”—Daily Teegraph. 
** A very readable and instructive record.”—Lzaminer. 
**A most charming narrative of a tour in the East amongst scenes of the 
deepest interest to the Christian.”—Record. 


MY JOURNEY ROUND the 


be gy By Capt. S. H. JONES PARRY, Royal Madras Fusileers, 
2 vols., 21s. 

** Capt. Parry is full of life, sparkle, and anecdote.”—Graphic. 

** A readable book, light, pleasant, and chatty.”—Globve. 


MONSIEUR GUIZOT in PRIVATE 


LIFE, (1787—1874.) By hisdaughter, Madame DE WITT. Translated 
by Mrs. SIMPSON. 1 vol., 8vo, lds, 


LODGE’S PEERAGE 


BARONETAGE for 188l. Under the Especial Patronage of HEK 
MAJESTY. Corrected by the Nobility. Fiftieth Edition. 1 vol, 
with the Arms beautifully engraved, 31s. 6d., bound, gilt edges. 


HIS LITTLE MOTHER, and other 


TALES and SKETCHES. By the Author of ** John Halifax.” 1 vol, 
lus. 6d, (Next week, 





and 


” 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
MISSING! By Mary Cecil Hay, 


Author of ** Old Myddelton’s Money,” &c. 3 vols. 


HER DESERTS. By Mrs. Alex- 


ANDER FRASER, Author of ** Guardian ana Lover.” 3 vols. 
*** Her Deserts’ is a powerful book. Beautiful, passionate Gina takes a 
distinct place amid the heroines of fiction.”—Sunday Limes. 


IDONEA. By Anne Beale, Author 


of ** Fay Arlington,” &c. 3 vols. 
** Miss Beale’s novel, from beginning to end, cannot fail to be attractive 
to the reader. The plot is interesting, and the characters are weli de- 
lineated.”—Court Journal. 


BERYL FORTESCUE. By Lady 


DuFrFus Harpy, Author of ** Madge,” &c. 3 vols. 
** This story can be read with unusual interest.”"—St. James's Gazette. 
* This story is fresh, unconventional, and of unusual interest. Lt ought 
to be a great success.”—Sunday Times. 


FIXED as FATE. By Mrs. Hous- 


TOUN, Author of ** Recommended to Mercy,” &e. 3 vols. 
““This novel is likely to be popular. Its characters are sketched with 
much ability, showing great power and deep study of human nature. It 
cannot fuil to add to the reputatiou of the author.”—Sunday 7 mes. 


JEANNETTE. By Mary C. Row- 


SELL, Author of “* Love Loyal,” &c. 3 vols, 
** Not the least of the many charms of this fresh, wholesome tale is the 
simple English in which it is told.”"— Whitehall Review. 
“A delightfully written novel.” — Messenger. 


STRICTLY TIED UP. By the 


Right Hon, A. J. B. BEREsFoRD Hove, M.P. SECOND Ep11i0N, 3 vols. 
“* Strictly Tied Up’ is entertaining, It is in every sense a novel con- 
ceived in « light and happy veiu.”—Athenacum. 


BESIDE the RIVER. By Mrs, 


Macquoi, Author of ** Patty,” &c. 3 vols. (Just ready. 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 


Each Work complete in | vol., price 5s, (any of which can be had 
separately), elegantly priuted and bound, and illustrated by 
Sir J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, POYNTER, FOSTER, 
TENNIEL, SANDYS, E. HUGIIES, SAMBOUKNE, &c. 


HURST & BLACKETTS 


STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 
Sam Slick’s Nature and Human , Sain Slick’s American Humour. 
ture, | arbara’s History. By Amelia B. 
John Halifax, Gentleman. | _ Edwards, : 
The Crescent and the Cross. By | Life of Irving. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Eliot Warburton. No Church, 
Nathalie, By Miss Kavanagh. | Christian’s Mistake. By the Author 
A Woman's Thoughts about! of ‘John Halifax.’ 
Women. By the Author of AlecForbes. By George MacDonald, 
* John Halifax.’ - et I 
Adam Graeme. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Sam Slick’s Wise Saws. A Noble Life. By the Author of 
Cardinal Wiseman’s Popes. | ‘John Halifax.’ 
A Life for a Life. By the Author | Dixon’s New America. 
of ‘ John Halifax.’ | Robert Falconer. By George Mac 
Leigh Hent’s Old Court Suburb. | Donald, LL.D. 
Margaret and her Bridesmaids. | The Woman’s Kingdom. By the 
Sam Slick’s Old Judge. | Author of ‘John Halifax. 
Darien. By Eliot Warburton. Annals of an Eventful Life. By % 
Sir B. Burke’s Family Romance. W. Dasent, D.C.L. 
The Laird of Norlaw. By Mrs. | David Elginbrod. By George Mae 
Oliphant. Donald, LL.D. of 
The Englishwoman in Italy. A Brave Lady. By the Author 
Nothing New. By the Author of ‘John Halifax.’ «John 
‘John Halifax? | Hannah. By the Author of *J 
Freer’s Life of Jeanne d’Albret. | Halifax.’ 
The Valley of a Hundred Fires, Sam Slick’s Americans at —_, 
Burke’s Romance of the Forum, | The Unkind Word. By the Au 
Adéle. By Miss Kavanagh. | of ‘John Halifax.’ stabent 
Studies from Life. By the Author of | A Rose in June. By Mrs. Oliphant 
*John Halifax.’ My Little Lady. By E. Frances 
Grandmother’s Money. Poynter. _—" 
Jeatfreson’s Book about Doctors. | Phoebe, Junior. By Mrs. Oliphans 
Mistress and Maid. By the Author | Life of Marie Antoinette. 
of * John Halifax.’ | Professor C. D. Yonge. asi, 
Les Misérables. By Victor Hugo. | Sir Gibbie. By George MacDo' 
St. Olave’s. |} LL.D. ‘Author 
Lost and Saved. By the Hon. Mrs, | Young Mrs. Jardine. By the 
Norton. | of * John Halifax.’ 





| LL.D. 
| Agnes. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
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